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Ed School Essentials 

Evaluating the Fundamentals of 
Teacher Training Programs in Texas 

Introduction 

In Texas, undergraduate teacher preparation programs graduate 9,300 new elementary, secondary and special 
education teachers, nearly half (43 percent) of the total number produced each year in the state. 1 This report 
examines 67 of those programs on a range of standards. 2 The standards bear directly on their programs' capacity 
to attract the most talented individuals into the teaching profession and then prepare them to teach effectively. 

Over the last five years, NCTQ has been studying education schools across the country, primarily to look at the 
quality of the elementary reading and mathematics preparation that they provide. 3 The study in Texas is just one of 
a number of studies undertaken by NCTQ in preparation for a 201 1 national evaluation of all education schools in 
the country. 4 The work in Texas, funded by Houston Endowment, is by far our largest study to date. 

Where NCTQ Stands on Formal Teacher Preparation 

Teacher preparation programs, or "education schools" as they are more commonly known, do not now, nor have 
they ever, enjoyed a particularly positive reputation, in Texas or elsewhere. Their reputation has not been improved 
by research findings showing little measurable value from pre-service teacher preparation, though very little of this 
research has drilled down to the level of individual programs to discern if some programs, even if they are only a 
small minority, are adding value. Considered in the aggregate, which is what most of the research has only been able 
to do, the research is fairly conclusive that a teacher with very little training is apt to be effective as a teacher with 
a lot of preparation. 




1 These undergraduate preparation programs produce 53 percent of the elementary teachers produced each year, 22 percent of the 
middle school teachers and 27 percent of the high school teachers. 

2 Two additional programs were not included in this study: Rice University and Trinity University. 

3 NCTQ has issued two national reports on the reading and mathematics preparation of elementary teachers in representative samples of 
undergraduate education schools. The first, What Education Schools Aren't Teaching about Reading and What Elementary Teachers Aren't 
Learning, was released in May 2006. The second, No Common Denominator: The Preparation of Elementary Teachers in Mathematics by 
America's Education Schools, followed just over two years later. We have also issued reports that focused on reading and mathematics 
preparation of undergraduate elementary teacher candidates in five states. In addition to these studies of education schools, each year 
NCTQ conducts an analysis of state teacher polices, including the obligations that states have to their approved programs. The most recent 
edition of the State Teacher Policy Yearbook 2009 for Texas can be found at www.nctq.org/stpy. 

4 There will be two additional studies released in advance of the national study: a full pilot study in Illinois and a national study of approximately 
1 30 education schools and the quality of their student teaching programs. 
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The popularity and clout of the successful Teach For America (TFA) program — a program for elite college graduates 
with no undergraduate education coursework who are placed in classrooms after a five-week summer training session 
— reinforce the view that pre-service preparation coursework does not make much difference. As much as we believe 
that Teach For America has brought tremendous benefits to public education, we respectfully disagree with the particular 
conclusion drawn from its example that preservice preparation makes no difference. Other than at the high school level, 
there is not much evidence that Teach For America teachers significantly outperform their peers when it comes to raising 
student achievement. 5 Yes, talent matters a lot, but talent alone is not sufficient when it comes to improving student 
outcomes. 

Because NCTQ believes that high-quality formal teacher preparation is well capable of improving student outcomes 
(particularly reducing the deleterious impact that most first year teachers have on student achievement), our approach 
is perhaps unique in the current climate of "anti-ed school" sentiment. We are neither willing to workaround education 
schools by relying only on alternative means of preparation nor willing to accept the status quo, that is, tolerate what 
appears to be a high number of under-performing schools of education operating at considerable taxpayer expense. 

As a basic theory of change, it is simply not a realistic strategy to fuel a profession with three million members nationally 
by only attracting more elite students. Nor do we see proliferating "alternative certification" — much of it either not 
much different from traditional certification, of questionable quality, or both — as any panacea. The nation needs to be 
much more selective about who gets into the teaching profession, and we strenuously advocate for that goal. But teacher 
preparation still holds potential because even smart people can become better teachers, particularly of younger students, 
if they are provided with purposeful and systematic preparation. 

Profile of the Institutions 

The 67 institutions in this study are categorized here by their type (private vs. public), relative teacher production and 
proportion of minority enrollment. 



5 See page 43 of this report for a discussion of what coursework may be effective. 

Teach For America (TFA) results are mixed. To date there have been a number of studies comparing the effectiveness of TFA teachers 
to that of teachers holding traditional certification. The majority of these studies have found that K-8 TFA teachers have a significantly 
positive effect on student achievement in math. In reading, the effect has been less consistent, but overall TFA teachers' influence has been 
found to range from no significant difference to a slightly positive effect when compared with traditionally certified peers ( Raymond, M., 
Fletcher, S., & Luque, J. [2001], Teach For America: An Evaluation of teacher differences and student outcomes in Flouston, Texas, CREDO; 
Glazerman, S., Mayer, D. P., & Decker, P. T. [2004], The effects of Teach For America on students: Findings from a National Evaluation. 
Mathematica Polio y Research, Inc.; Kane, T. J., Rockoff, J. E., & Staiger, D. O. (2006). What does certification tell us about teacher effectiveness? 
Evidence from New York City. NBER Working Paper Series; Boyd, D., Grossman, P., Lankford, H., Loeb, S., & Wyckoff, J. [2008], Teacher 
preparation and student achievement. NBER Working Paper Series; Noell, G. H. : &Gansle, K.A. [2009], Teach For America teachers' contribution 
to student achievement in Louisiana in Grades 4-9: 2004-2005 to 2006-2007. Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

TFA high school teachers have only been the subject of one major study to date; however, this study found that TFA teachers are 
almost three times as effective as their traditionally certified peers, including those considered to be veteran teachers. These effects 
were particularly strong in math and science but were still significant in English. (Xu, Z., Flannaway, J., & Taylor, C. [2007], Making a 
difference? The effects of Teach For America in high school. National Center for Analysis of Longitudinal Data in Education Research) 
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Figure 1 Type of institution housing Texas 
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Program Approval Process in Texas 

All of the teacher preparation programs housed in these 67 institutions are regulated by the state's department of 
education, the Texas Education Agency (TEA), through the State Board for Educator Certification (SBEC). The Texas 
Higher Education Coordinating Board (THECB) provides additional oversight of education schools housed in public 
institutions. The TEA must approve all programs, determining if they meet state requirements and provide a sufficiently 
rigorous curriculum to confer a Texas state teaching license on anyone who successfully completes the course of study. 
The state's two primary oversight mechanisms are reports on pass rates on state licensing tests and monitoring visits 
by TEA staff for which institutions prepare "self-reports." In its 2008 annual report regarding state oversight of education 
schools that Texas is required to submit to the federal government, there were no education schools designated as 
"at risk" or "low-performing." 6 These designations were the only sanctions available until 2009, when the TEA was 
given the authority to revoke program approval for education schools. 

The state's regulatory framework provides important context for the focus of this paper. Most of the state regulatory 
weaknesses that we discuss in this report are explored in more detail in NCTQ's State Teacher Policy Yearbook 2009 
(www.nctq.org/stpy). A summary of the Yearbook findings relevant to this study can be found in Appendix A. 

Scope of this Study 

To conduct this study, NCTQ evaluated the 67 programs using a set of standards specific to elementary teacher 
preparation, 7 secondary teacher preparation and special education teacher preparation (if applicable), as well as 
standards relevant to the undergraduate program as a whole. 

A chronology of the study that includes discussion of communication with all institutions can be found in Appendix B. 

To arrive at the 25 standards in this study, as well as the additional standards we will be using in our national 
study, we drew upon numerous sources, including strong research, consensus positions of relevant organizations 
and assembled experts, policies and practices of countries whose students out-perform our own, as well as those 
of high performing states and, for some standards, a strong dose of common sense. These standards employ 
practical rather than pie-in-the-sky solutions for improving teacher quality and don't involve costly institutional 
changes. Unlike many systems for rating educational quality, any institution, regardless of available 
resources should be able to meet these standards. 

This set of standards, particularly in Texas where we have not yet applied all of them, is by no means all encompassing. 
Our standards only address the design of teacher preparation programs, and in the case of Texas, they address an 
assessment of some features of the program design, but not all. (For example, we did not assess the quality of student 
teaching programs in Texas, as critical as this component of teacher preparation is.) When applied in their entirety, the 
standards should assess whether all of the key fundamentals are in place to produce the best possible teachers. However, 
the standards do not now (nor will they ever) measure features such as the quality of instruction, along with many other 
intangible factors that go into making a strong program. That limitation being acknowledged, even the best instruction 
and conscientious faculty cannot overcome fundamental errors in program design. 

6 Texas annual Title II report (https://title2.ed.gov/Title2DR/LowPerforming.asp). No Texas education schools have been designated "at 
risk" or "low performing" since 2006. 

7 Elementary teacher preparation in Texas has spanned "early childhood" through grade 4 (EC-4), but it is transitioning to a span of 
"early childhood" through grade 6 (EC-6), with EC-4 certification expiring September 1, 2011. 
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Why? An institution with an open admissions policy that pays insufficient attention to candidate skill is unlikely 
to be able to compensate for lack of selectivity, at least without adding a lot more time. Time that faculty should 
spend delivering the necessary rigor and content is instead spent remediating deficient skills, such as teaching 
candidates how to write or perform basic math. Or, for example, if a program fails to require its secondary science 
teachers to take an adequate number of physics courses, it does not matter that its chemistry instruction is top notch. 
Secondary teachers intending to teach physics need to be adequately prepared in college-level physics. 

In that sense, NCTQ's standards represent necessary, but not sufficient, conditions for producing the best possible 
teachers. These standards are consistent with attracting and producing the type of teacher who will do the best possible 
job in Texas classrooms: a highly capable and broadly educated teacher who has been trained in a systematic and 
rigorous manner to deliver instruction. 

These standards are by no means the only way to evaluate teacher preparation. NCTQ does not carry the authority 
of government regulator or even that of a private accrediting organization. NCTQ's expertise is teacher quality and 
how to improve that quality to the highest possible level. There is nothing that prevents another organization from 
tackling this issue from its own perspective, including education schools themselves. (NCTQ would be the first to 
applaud such an effort.) 

Methodology: Data Collection, Analysis and Production of Ratings 8 
Overall Process 

NCTQ bases its evaluation of each individual school's program design on multiple sources. Each analysis starts with 
an initial review of course catalogs and the institution's website to identify much of the core data that we require 
for the study: institutional admissions standards and a program's own admission policy, general education course 
requirements, course requirements for secondary teachers in their subject area(s), professional course requirements 
and descriptions, graduation requirements, course schedules and teaching assignments and faculty listings. 

For some standards, such as Standard 4 on elementary content preparation, we also look at course descriptions. 
We only look at course descriptions for the purpose of assessing the most basic elements of program design (e.g., if 
coursework appears to address at all a broad area such as American literature). We do not use course descriptions to 
assess whether, for example, a course on American literature covers any particular author or period. 

For standards regarding preparation of elementary and special education teachers in reading and mathematics, 
we analyze syllabi and all of the required textbooks. We only use syllabi or texts to determine if a topic of major 
importance is addressed, never to determine if a secondary topic is addressed (more on this later). 

Multiple pathways to certification 

If multiple pathways to certification are offered, one with an area of specialization in mathematics and one 
without, we examine the pathway that prepares the teacher least adequately. Why the least? Because there will 
always be teacher candidates who strive to meet only the lowest expectations set by an institution. As long as 
those candidates are still considered qualified to graduate and earn a teaching license, the height of the bar set 



8 Our data collection window closed at the end of the summer 2009 academic term. Any changes in coursework or coursework requirements 
that occurred after that term are not necessarily reflected in our analyses. 
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by the institution is critical. In fact, the institutions that set the lowest bar are most apt to provide the teachers to 
the neediest school districts, making it all the more important to determine the least rigorous pathway to licensure. 

We also never assume that teacher candidates will make the right course selection among a set of electives. For 
example, if an institution offers three courses in American history to satisfy a core curriculum requirement, two 
addressing more narrow perspectives such as westward expansion or the role of technology and one more broadly 
addressing the nation's history, we believe that the latter is the appropriate course unless the teacher candidate 
has demonstrated mastery of the necessary material through a placement examination. If the teacher preparation 
program does not indicate that the broader course is required, however, we will not assume that the teacher candidate 
will select it and fulfill our standard for preparation in American history. 

Feedback 

NCTQ's analysis of institutions housing education schools is not a minor undertaking. The entire preliminary rating 
requires approximately 40 hours. 

This estimate does not include the time dedicated to refining the ratings after receiving feedback from institutions in 
response to our preliminary ratings. Institutions are always invited to provide additional data that they feel is relevant 
to the analysis, such as course schedules that are password protected, syllabi, study guides and assessments. Also, 
institutions can use this opportunity to let us know if any of our data is incomplete, outdated or simply inaccurate. 
Furthermore, we welcome discussions with institutions seeking more detailed information about the nature of any 
deficiencies noted in the preliminary ratings. 

Education schools in Texas have not, by and large, been receptive to our study and most did not avail themselves 
of these opportunities to review and comment. As noted in Appendix B, they made numerous criticisms of the 
study. Our response to these criticisms is found in Appendix C. 

Ratings 

For each standard, an institution is awarded a rating reflecting the extent to which it meets the standard. The 
possible ratings for most standards are: "meets our standard" (4 points), "nearly meets our standard" (3 points), 
"partly meets our standard" (2 points), "meets a small part of our standard" (1 point), or "does not meet our 
standard" (0 points). 

In some cases, the only possible rating is either "meets our standard" (4 points) or "does not meet our standard" 
(0 points). These ratings are depicted by a familiar and useful graphic: partially filled or filled circles of the kind 
used to designate the rating for consumer products. 

More detailed descriptions of how points are earned or deducted can be found in the sections of the paper describing 
the methodology for each individual standard. 
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Special designations in ratings 

Some standards — such as admissions, reading and mathematics preparation in elementary programs, and subject 
area preparation in secondary programs — carry more weight than others. Ratings within the elementary, secondary 
and special education programs were weighted by each standard's relative importance to determine that some 
institutions have a "strong overall design." Institutions whose ratings within their elementary, secondary or special 
education programs were low and which produced more than 50 teachers in any weak program were designated 
as institutions for which there is "attention needed." For more discussion of these calculations, see Appendix D. 

The current practice of leaving consumers in the dark supports an untenable system in which institutions that do a 
terrible job keep doing a terrible job, while those doing a great job are, in essence, ignored. In particular, the four 
education schools that are identified in this report for the overall strength of design of their preparation programs 

— Dallas Baptist University, Southern Methodist University, The University of Texas - Pan American 
and The University of Texas at Austin — deserve commendation, not to have the public assume they are part 
of the problem. 

At the other end of the spectrum, we identify eight education schools — Lamar University, Midwestern State 
University, Our Lady of the Lake University, Texas A&M University - Commerce, Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, Texas Tech University, Texas Woman's University and the University of Houston — that are in need 
of serious attention because they produce a significant number of teachers out of programs whose designs need 
significant improvement. Seven additional education schools — Arlington Baptist, East Texas Baptist University, 
Houston Baptist, Howard Payne University, Southwestern Adventist University, Texas Wesleyan University 
and Wiley College — have programs requiring significant design improvement, but we do not designate them as 
being in need of serious attention only because their lower teacher production numbers make them less of a priority for 
the state. 

This identification serves an important purpose: to alert the public and policymakers that some education schools 
in Texas, while they may have many strengths, suffer from serious problems in the fundamental design of programs. 

There are 48 schools in the middle on which we offer no general designation. There are, however, great differences 
in quality among these 48 schools. Nevertheless, until we return to Texas for a more comprehensive analysis that 
includes such key features as the content of professional preparation coursework and student teaching, we only 
present our findings on these institutions in the disaggregate — a useful tool for driving program improvement. 

In order to indicate on rating sheets the designations described above as well as to indicate which programs 
demonstrate "exemplary design" in one standard or utilize strong textbooks, the rating sheets contain a number 
of symbols: 
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Symbol 


Meaning 


Strong 

Overall 

Design 


Consistently strong design in the most important components of 
elementary, secondary and/or special education programs. 


Attention 

Needed 


Very weak design in an elementary, secondary and/or special 
education program producing 50 or more teachers. 


★ — — 


Strong 

Textbook 


All textbooks used in relevant courses provide strong support to 
instruction 



A glossary of terms used to describe teacher preparation coursework and programs is found in Appendix E. 

More Information on Analyses Using Course Requirements and Descriptions 

Course descriptions found in course catalogs are admittedly short and cannot convey full information about the 
scope of a course, but they can be appropriately used in a very circumspect and circumscribed manner. 

Course descriptions were considered relative to three standards in this study: professional preparation courses in 
elementary and in secondary teacher preparation programs, and content preparation in elementary teacher preparation 
programs. In the first two instances, they did not provide sufficient information to give us the confidence to provide 
an actual rating to the institution, merely recommendations. We had more confidence in what we learned about 
elementary content preparation, and therefore we issued a rating for this standard. 

For evaluation of the professional part of a teacher's preparation, course descriptions were used to categorize 
coursework as either primarily covering academic content or primarily covering professional content. The descrip- 
tions were only used to determine if significant topics (not minor, ancillary topics) in professional preparation 
appeared to be addressed. For example, we could fairly look for evidence that an institution provided a course or 
a portion of a course in classroom management. Flowever, we ultimately opted not to rate a program for what 
appears to be deficiencies in study without the capacity to also evaluate course syllabi, because a number of pro- 
fessional topics might legitimately be handled in combination in one course, and parsing the course description to 
discern whether each is covered adequately seemed to hold too great a potential for oversight. 

Using course descriptions for evaluating the content coursework required of elementary teachers was a considerably 
easier task. In this case, the complete absence of course requirements in an area such as American history or biology 
was often the basis for our rating, meaning that we did not evaluate a course description at all. For example, it 
is an easy matter at most Texas institutions to ascertain that no world history course is required to fulfill either 
general education or teacher preparation requirements. 

If a course that may be relevant to the elementary content standard was in fact offered, course titles can often be 
used to evaluate whether courses were broad enough to equip an elementary teacher to both contextualize and 
"add value" to the concepts to which she will be introducing her students through the Texas PK-6 curriculum. For 
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example, a relatively broad course in biology will be more useful for teaching elementary science than a course 
narrower in focus, such as one on pharmacology. Consequently, the titles themselves of these two courses would 
allow us to easily discern that one indeed touches on a full range of biological science ("Introduction to Biological 
Science") and not just a small slice of it ("Principles of Drug Action"). 

Examples of actual course descriptions used to evaluate elementary content coursework and how we assessed 
them are found in Appendix F. 

It is only when a course relevant to an elementary content area is required that a course description need be examined 
to determine if it satisfies the standard. An example below illustrates how course descriptions enable us to rate 
an institution for its coverage of world geography. Here we were looking for a course that analyzes the world 
from a geographic perspective (including language, religions, customs, cultural diffusion and physical geography), 
emphasizing the unique qualities of the worlds regions; the spatial interaction of people, elements and regions; 
and major regional and global problems and prospects. 

Note that only the last description shown here was rated as reflecting a course that did not provide the instruction 
necessary on world geography and thereby affected the institution's rating: 

Sample description of a course we deem adequate: 

World Regional Geography 

An introduction to the field of geography. The course examines the physical and cultural geography 
of the world's regions with an emphasis on the five fundamental themes of geography. 

Sample description of a course we deem only nearly adequate due to the fact that it covers physical geography 
and not cultural geography: 

World Geography 

An introduction to modern geography, including regions and nations of the world, major types of 
land surfaces, climatic regions, water and mineral resources, and world distributions of population. 
Map study will be given importance. 

Sample description of a course we deem inadequate because it covers too many topics in addition to geography: 
Integrated Social Studies I 

This course facilitates excellence in teachers by exploring the interdisciplinary study of integrated 
social studies curricula, including history, geography, economics, government, citizenship, culture, 
and science, technology and society. 

More Information on Analysis Using Syllabi and Textbooks 

Analyses of syllabi have long been an accepted part of the evaluation of teacher preparation by state agencies, 
accrediting organizations and multiple research studies. The NCTQ methodology mirrors this practice, while relying 
only on experts in a particular field such as mathematics and reading to conduct the evaluations. 

Here's an example that helps illustrate how this methodology works: If a syllabus for an early American history 
course contains no mention of topics associated with the American Revolution, one might rightfully suspect that 
the course is deficient, because the Revolution is considered a basic, essential topic. But it wouldn't be as troubling 
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to discover that Benedict Arnold was omitted from the syllabus. The professor might not have thought to list Arnold, 
and in any case he might end up talking about Arnold in a lecture — not unlike adding a "special" dish to a menu 
one night. But even if the professor doesn't do that, it would be unfair to assume that the course is deficient as a 
result of the omission, because Arnold is not a basic, essential topic. 

Our evaluations in reading and mathematics preparation were generous in that we always gave a program the 
benefit of the doubt if we encountered any ambiguity. 

We also make a careful review of the required textbooks, as well as any "reading packets" put together by the 
instructor. Assuming that instructors pick these required readings with care (and we believe that the selection of 
textbooks especially is not a casual decision but is quite revealing of an instructor's orientation), our evaluations 
probably provide a much more positive view of what instruction in a course covers than what actually may tran- 
spire. 

The process for reviewing syllabi and textbooks in each of these two areas of preparation is discussed below. 

Analyzing Reading Syllabi and Textbooks 

Each of the syllabi that we collect is reviewed and separately rated by two reviewers in a blind review process. If 
a syllabus lacked sufficient detail to allow the researchers to make a reasonable judgment, the syllabus was rated 
as "unclear." 

The reviewers looked for evidence that each of the five components of effective reading instruction (phonemic 
awareness, phonics, fluency, vocabulary and comprehension) was the topic of 1 ) part of a lecture, 2) all of a single 
lecture, or 3) multiple lectures. Two lectures on a single component were sufficient to receive the maximum score. The 
reviewers also analyzed whether students in the class were expected to demonstrate their knowledge of effective 
reading instruction by different kinds of assessments and assignments. 9 

When considering the lectures, the reviewers did not speculate about the quality of instruction and whether topics 
were taught appropriately. For example, a course that simply listed "phonics" as a lecture topic would receive 
full credit even though the professor could easily have lectured on the advisability of teaching phonics only when 
children were having difficulty sounding out a word, an instructional practice not supported by the research. 

This methodology is described in more detail in Appendix A of NCTQ's national study on reading. 10 

The evaluation of the texts was a process separate from the analysis of the syllabi, which was conducted by literacy 
experts hired as consultants for this project. These consultants categorize each textbook as follows: 



9 As the framework for both the analysis of the syllabi and the reading texts, we used four syllabi that literacy expert Louisa Moats 
designed for Maryland. The syllabi serve as a guide to the four reading courses required of elementary teachers in that state. See 
http://www.marylandpublicschools.org/NR/rdonlyres/2C7FFCC4-3F21-4B62-9406-1 1B06CDF2DB/7875/ReadingCourseRevision 
Guidelinesl .pdf 

10 http://www.nctq.Org/p/publications/docs/nctq_reading_study_app_20071202065019.pdf 
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Acceptable core textbook The text accurately and thoroughly covers all five components of good 

reading instruction. 



Acceptable supplemental The text accurately and completely covers one or more, but not all, of the five 

components of good reading instruction and is suitable as a supplemental 
reading for a course. 

Not acceptable core textbook The text was intended to be a comprehensive source on good reading 

instruction but was inaccurate and/or incomplete. 



Not acceptable supplementary The text was intended to cover some aspect of reading instruction but did 

not cover even one component of good reading instruction in an accurate 
and complete manner. 



Not relevant 



The text was not intended to teach teachers how to teach reading. 



A complete list of ratings for required reading textbooks in Texas teacher preparation programs can be found in Appendix 
G. The appendix also provides information about literacy experts who served as textbook reviewers. 



Mathematics Syllabi and Textbooks 

Elementary content course syllabi are evaluated by two trained reviewers with mathematical expertise. Each reviewer 
evaluates a syllabus independently for indications that the classroom instruction at least intended to cover all of the 
12 topics established as essential by an advisory group to NCTQ's national math study. 11 

When syllabi are too ambiguous to warrant any conclusions about coverage, the reviewers check textbook pages 
assigned for class or reading to ascertain the nature of the instruction. When a third reviewer with mathematical 
expertise ascertained that the pair did not agree on a particular score or a rationale for a score, the pair reached 
consensus scores and rationales by discussion. 

Samples of course syllabi and their scores are contained in Appendix E of NCTQ's national mathematics study. 12 

The evaluation of the texts was a separate process from the analysis of the syllabi, conducted by mathematicians 
hired as consultants for this project. Only two elementary mathematics textbooks used for courses analyzed in this 
study required extensive review because they had not already been reviewed in NCTQ's national mathematics study. 

The review process for all mathematics textbooks involves a preliminary screening by a mathematician to ascertain 
the adequacy of their treatment of the 1 2 essential topics. All but the weakest and/or least commonly used textbooks 
are reviewed twice in the three critical areas of numbers and operations, algebra and geometry and measurement. 
These evaluators assess the topics in each critical area on the basis of coverage, connection, integrity, the sufficiency 
and significance of examples and whether the text addressed methods of teaching. Our mathematician consultants 
consider word problems of paramount importance in elementary content coursework. They pay particular attention in 
their reviews to the sufficiency and appropriateness of word problems. 



1 1 http://www.nctq.org/p/publications/doc5/nctq_ttmath_fullreport_20090603062928, pdf 

12 http://www.nctq.Org/p/publications/docs/nctq_ttmath_fullreport_20090603062928.pdf 

13 http://www.nctq.Org/p/publications/docs/nctq_ttmath_fullreport_20090603062928.pdf 
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The rubric for evaluating textbooks, their evaluation scores, and descriptions of features of selected textbooks are 
found in Appendix D of NCTQ's national mathematics study. 13 

A complete list of ratings for required mathematics textbooks in Texas teacher preparation programs can be found in 
Appendix H of this report. The appendix also provides information about the mathematicians who served as textbook 
reviewers. 

Our standards: rationales for, methodologies and findings 

The next sections of this report are organized to provide the rationales, methodologies and findings for each of 
NCTQ's 25 standards. The standards are presented in the same order in which they appear on the rating sheet 
for each individual institution. Elementary teacher preparation is addressed in Standards 2-8; secondary teacher 
preparation is addressed in Standards 9-13; special education preparation is addressed in Standards 14-16. The 
table of contents on page 1 provides a full listing of the standards. 
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Overall Program Design Standards: 

Admissions Standards 

Standard 1: Admits teacher candidates with strong academic records 

Rationale 

Most undergraduate teacher preparation programs in the United States, even those housed in college departments 
rather than professional schools, have an application process that takes place at the end of the sophomore or 
beginning of the junior year. This application process presents an opportunity to select only candidates that meet 
high standards, and there has been consensus for decades that attracting more capable people to the teaching 
profession is the sine qua non of education reform. 

There is extensive research supporting this standard, including 1 ) research showing a strong correlation of teacher 
"verbal ability" 14 and student achievement, 2) a similarly strong correlation of the selectivity of the teacher's college 
and student achievement, and 3) more limited findings showing that teachers who pass their licensing tests on 
the first attempt produce higher levels of achievement in students. 15 

Recent studies of teachers in countries in which students outperform our own show a clear pattern of institutional and 
cultural forces that attract the most capable young adults into the profession. McKinsey's study of high performing 
educational systems indicates that other countries set a higher bar than ours, selecting from the top third of students. 16 

In a study of a group of countries that scored as well as or better than the United States on the 1 999 TIMSS test 
of 8th grade mathematics, researchers found that in most of the countries, teacher candidate screening criteria are 
more rigorous and applied earlier in the certification pipeline. 17 

Texas is ahead of most states with respect to selecting qualified candidates for teacher preparation. First, since December 
2008, it requires that its education programs use an assessment of basic skills that is designed for the general college 
population, not just for teacher candidates. Second, the state has set minimum cut-scores for admission at levels that 

14 Verbal ability has been measured many different ways but is most frequently measured on the SAT or ACT, performance on licensure 
tests, and on simple vocabulary tests. 

15 Ehrenberg, R., & Brewer, D. (1994). Do school and teacher characteristics matter? Evidence from high school and beyond. Economics of 
Education Review, 13(1): 1-17; Wayne, A., & Youngs, P. (2003). Teacher characteristics and student achievement gains: A review. Review 
of Educational Research, 71(1): 89-122; White, B. R., Presley, J. B., & DeAngelis, K. J. (2008). Leveling up: Narrowing the teacher academic 
capital gap in Illinois (IERC 2008-1). Edwardsville, IL: Illinois Education Research Council; Winkler, D. (1975). Educational achievement and 
school peer composition. Journal of Human Resources, 10,189-204. 

1 6 McKinsey & Co., How the World's Best-Performing School Systems Come Out on Top.(September 2007) 1 6. While the applicant pool 
has been improving and prospective secondary teachers are generally more capable than prospective elementary teachers, our nation's 
teachers do not come from the top ranks of high school graduates going to college. 

1 7 Wang, Aubrey H., et al. (2003). Preparing teachers around the world. Princeton, NJ: Educational Testing Service. 
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appear to be relatively selective when compared to the academic qualifications of applicants to education programs 
nationwide. However, they are certainly not as selective as they should be given that they are same cut-scores used to 
establish the need for remedial work for freshman entering Texas public universities. 

NCTQ believes that there is a strong argument to be made for more selectivity in admissions to teacher preparation 
programs. 



More on the Argument for Selectivity in Admissions 

Countries that have education systems better than our own have much higher standards for applicants wanting 
to enter the teaching profession. Finland's education programs, for example, only admit the top 10 percent 
of their high school graduating classes. Singapore's programs only admit the top third of their high school 
graduating classes. We are advocating that the floor be no lower than standards admitting the top 50 percent 
of the college-going population — still a long way off from the practices of higher performing countries. 

Does this violate our democratic tradition? Frankly, that democratic philosophy seems much more alive at the 
doors to education schools than at the doors to our PK-12 schools, with the result that the philosophy doesn't 
have a democratic effect at all. You won't find high performing school districts willing to hire teachers who 
were themselves poor students and have demonstrably low academic performance. Where are those teachers 
teaching? It is poor and minority children who are most likely to be assigned the teachers with the weakest 
academic backgrounds. The notion that academic background shouldn't matter that much has had disastrous 
consequences for poor and minority children, the ones who are most in need of a high quality education. We tend 
to be okay with allowing low performing teachers into the profession as long as they don't teach our own kids. 

The shortages that could result are often cited as a reason not to raise admission standards, but there is little 
evidence from states that have raised their standards that big teacher shortages ensue. In truth, raising standards 
makes the profession more attractive to academically talented individuals who are otherwise put off by the 
profession's low standards. Massachusetts ignored warnings about shortages when it raised its standards to some 
of the highest in the nation and has not experienced any teacher shortages. Likewise, England found that teaching 
became the most popular profession among undergraduates and graduates after program standards were raised. 

In fact, we can probably reduce the current number of education school students and not feel the effects at all 
in the classroom since many people getting teaching degrees never intend to teach. We can only surmise the 
popularity if teacher preparation programs is connected to the perception that it's an easy major. 

Would all hopes of having a sufficient number of teachers of color be dashed with higher admission standards? 
While a far lower proportion of the most talented minority students choose to become teachers than do talented 
white students, highly selective education programs that heavily recruit talent of all colors do succeed in attracting 
minority teacher candidates. For example, 30 percent of Teach For America teachers are of color. 

The long-term strategy to achieve a teaching force that better mirrors the student population is to immediately 
improve the educational prospects of every child by putting an effective teacher in every classroom. Those effective 
teachers we so desperately need will be produced by education schools with higher, not lower, admission standards. 
Among many other things, the fruit of more effective instruction will be many more minority high school graduates 
qualified to enter teaching in a decade, no matter how selective admissions have become. 
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Methodology 

In our examination of Texas programs we looked for evidence that teacher candidates are likely to be in the top 
half of the college population either because of the selectivity of the institution in which the education school is 
housed or because of admissions standards used by the education school itself. 

We used U.S. News and World Report ratings to determine if an institution is "more selective" or "most selective"; 
these levels of selectivity fully meet the standard of screening for teacher candidates in the top half of the college 
population without further analysis. 18 

For programs in institutions with lower selectivity in general admissions, we looked at the program's requirements 
relative to the Texas Higher Education Assessment (THEA), or any other academic proficiency test normed to the 
college population. The state's minimum cut-scores are just below the level needed to select for applicants in the 
upper half of the college population. 19 



Rating 


Criteria for education schools not housed in "more selective" or "most selective" institutions 


• Meets standard 


Programs requiring minimum scores above the state's required minimum on both 
the reading and mathematics portions of the THEA. 


3 Nearly meets 
standard 


Programs requiring minimum scores above the state's required minimum on one 
portion (reading or mathematics) of the THEA. 


3 Partly meets 
standard 


Programs requiring the state's required minimum on both the reading and 
mathematics portion of the THEA. 


0 Meets a small 
part of standard 


Programs requiring a basic skills test but with no specification of cut-scores. 


O Fails to meet 
standard 


Programs not posting information publicly about a basic skills test or 
allowing course grades to substitute for adequate test scores. 



Findings 

Commendably, Texas is one of 1 5 states making a test of academic proficiency a condition for admission into education 
schools. Both because the test used for admissions is suitable to assess the skills of the general college-going population 
(not simply teacher candidates) and because cut-scores on the test are set at a fairly high level, Texas is a leader among 
states in terms of admissions standards. While the state's standard for admissions is by no means high enough to match 
that practiced in nations with higher performing education systems (admitting only the top third of high school classes 
into teacher preparation), two-thirds of Texas' education schools nonetheless meet or nearly meet the standard set by 
NCTQ recommending that institutions only accept students from the top half of their college-attending high school 
class. This is because the students are housed in institutions whose selectivity ensures that teacher candidates have 



18 Without using additional screening, it is not likely that applicants to education schools in Texas institutions that are "selective" are in 
the upper half of the college population. The reason is that in such institutions, on average about half of the students have combined 
SAT reading and SAT mathematics scores below the nation's median combined SAT score. 

19 Between 2004 and 2009, the national average score on the reading portion of the SAT has ranged from 501-508 and the national 
average score on the mathematics portion of the SAT has ranged from 515-520. This average is the median score, meaning that 50 
percent of test-takers score above it. The cut-scores on the reading and mathematics portions of the THEA are represented as the 
equivalent of scores of only 500 on both the reading and mathematics portions of the SAT. 
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strong academic records (10 education schools), or they have established cut-scores on the admission test that exceed 
the state's minimum cut-scores on the reading portion of the THEA or both the reading and mathematics portions of the 
THEA (35 education schools). 



How Texas institutions fare on this standard 

NCTQ Standard 1. Admits teacher candidates with strong academic records 

The standards for admission either into the institution or its teacher preparation program should select teacher 
candidates from only the top half of the college population. 



★ 



Institutions with Exemplary Design 

Texas A&M International University, The University of Texas at Dallas 



# Institutions Meet Standard 

Baylor University, Dallas Baptist University, LeTourneau University, Southern Methodist University, Southwestern University, Texas 
A&M University, Texas Christian University, Texas Woman's University, The University of Texas at Austin, The University of Texas at 
Tyler, The University of Texas of the Permian Basin, University of Dallas, University of St. Thomas 



3 Institutions Nearly Meet Standard 

Abilene Christian University, Houston Baptist University, Jarvis Christian College, Lubbock Christian University, McMurry University, 
Prairie View A&M University, Rio Grande College of Sul Ross State University, Sam Houston State University, Southwestern Adventist 
University, Southwestern Assemblies of God University, St. Edward's University, St. Mary's University, Stephen F. Austin State University, 
Texas A&M University - Commerce, Texas A&M University - Corpus Christi, Texas A&M University -Texarkana, Texas College, Texas 
Lutheran University, Texas Southern University, Texas Wesleyan University, The University of Texas - Pan American, The University of 
Texas at Arlington, The University of Texas at El Paso, University of Houston, University of Houston - Clear Lake, University of Mary 
Hardin - Baylor, University of North Texas, Wayland Baptist University, West Texas A&M University, Wiley College 



3 Institutions Partly Meet Standard 

Angelo State University, Arlington Baptist College, Concordia University, East Texas Baptist University, Howard Payne University, 
Huston-Tillotson University, Midwestern State University, Our Lady of the Lake University, Paul Quinn College, Schreiner University, 
Tarleton State University, Texas A&M University, Texas A&M University - Kingsville, Texas State University - San Marcos, Texas 
Tech University, The University of Texas at Brownsville, The University of Texas at San Antonio, University of Houston - Downtown, 
University of Houston —Victoria, University of the Incarnate Word 



0 Institutions Meet Small Part of Standard 

Lamar University 



O Institutions Do Not Meet Standard 

Hardin-Simmons University, Sul Ross State University 




Exemplary Design 

Texas A&M International University is rated only as "less selective" by U.S. New and World Report, but the 
College of Education has made a clear commitment to seeking only the most qualified applicants by establishing 
cut-scores on the THEA of 260 in reading (30 points above the state's minimum score) and 250 in mathematics (20 
points above the state's minimum score). 

The University of Texas at Dallas already has applicants who are well qualified due to the selectivity of 
the institution in which the education school is housed, but the university has also made a clear commitment 
to seek only the most qualified among the applicants by establishing cut-scores on both portions of the THEA 
above the state minimums. 
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Standard 2a: Prepares teacher candidates to teach reading 
Standard 2b: Adherence to science of reading throughout coursework 

Rationale 

Although recently improved at the 4th grade level, student reading achievement in Texas remains a chronic problem, 
one that is unfortunately shared throughout the country. On the most recent National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) assessments, 70 percent of Texas 4th graders and 72 percent of Texas 8th graders read below the 
proficient level. 21 

Over the past 60 years, scientists from many fields have worked to determine how people learn to read and why some 
people struggle. Research on reading has lead to a number of breakthroughs that can dramatically reduce the number 
of children destined to become functionally illiterate or barely literate adults. By routinely applying in the classroom 
the lessons learned from these scientific findings, most reading failure could be avoided. It is estimated that the 
current failure rate of 20 to 30 percent could be reduced to the range of 2 to 10 percent. 

The 2000 report of the National Reading Panel entitled Teaching Children to Read provides a complete and incon- 
trovertible rationale for this standard. Despite the overwhelming evidence and standards supporting instruction in 
the science of reading in 25 states, educators have been slow to adopt these scientifically based practices. In our first 
national study of teacher preparation, in a representative sample of 72 institutions, we found that only 1 5 percent 
were teaching the five instructional components of the science of reading (phonemic awareness, phonics, fluency, 
vocabulary and comprehension) in even the most rudimentary sense. 22 

Methodology 

Our rating of Texas' institutions on reading preparation builds on the methodology employed in our national study. 
Preparation programs were reviewed to determine whether instruction is provided on the five components of the 
science of reading in any reading course required of students who aspire to teach pre-kindergarten through grade 
four or pre-kindergarten through grade six, whichever is relevant. We looked for such evidence both in course 
syllabi and required textbooks. (To date, we have reviewed about 700 such textbooks, 256 in Texas alone.) When 
we encountered any sort of ambiguity, we always gave the school the benefit of the doubt and gave credit for 
coverage. (For more information about how we analyze syllabi and textbooks, go to page 1 2.) 

20 We evaluated only programs for the certification as a Generalist EC-4 or Generalist EC-6, not as a Bilingual Generalist EC-4 or Bilingual 
Generalist EC-6. We chose only to evaluate such programs offering specialization in early childhood education, special education, 
bilingual education, English as a Second Language or reading if no generalist certification program without specialization was offered. 

21 These numbers track closely to the national averages. See http://www.nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcard/states/profile.asp. 

22 http://www.nctg.Org/p/publications/docs/nctq_reading_study_app_20071202065019.pdf 
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Rating 


Criteria 


• Meets standard 


Coursework covers all five of the components of effective reading instruction identified by 
the reading science: phonemic awareness, phonics, fluency, vocabulary and comprehension 
strategies. 


3 Nearly meets 
standard 


Coursework covers four of the five components of effective reading instruction identified 
by the reading science. 


3 Partly meets 
standard 


Coursework covers three of the five components of effective reading instruction identified 
by the reading science. 


0 Meets a small 
part of standard 


Coursework covers two of the five components of effective reading instruction identified 
by the reading science. 


O Fails to meet 
standard 


Coursework covers one or none of the five components of effective reading instruction 
identified by the reading science. 


The second rating was not included in our national study. This new rating addresses the efficiency and coherence 
of an institution's reading courses based on evaluation of its coverage of the science of reading across all of the 
required coursework relating to reading instruction. This rating captures those programs that cover the reading sci- 
ence in one or more courses, but also present other approaches contrary to scientifically based reading instruction. 


Rating 


Criteria 


# Meets standard 


All required courses cover one or more components of effective reading instruction 
identified by the reading science: phonemic awareness, phonics, fluency, vocabulary and 
comprehension strategies. 


3 Nearly meets 
standard 


Nearly all required courses cover one or more components of effective reading instruction 
identified by the reading science. 


3 Partly meets 
standard 


About half of the required reading courses cover one or more components of effective 
reading instruction identified by the reading science. 


0 Meets a small 
part of standard 


Few of the required reading courses cover one or more components of the effective reading 
instruction identified by the reading science. 


O Fails to meet 
standard 


Only one required reading course covers any aspect of the science of reading. 


NA Not Applicable 


Because no evidence of the science of reading being taught was discerned in either a 
single comprehensive course or in a combination of multiple courses (see standard #2a), 
no rating was applicable for this standard. 



A program earns full credit on these two ratings if all five components of the science of reading are covered in the 
coursework and all relevant required courses address at least one of the five essential components. Ratings are 
lowered by neglecting to cover one or more components of the science of reading and/or requiring one or more 
reading courses that have as their focus early reading instruction but that omit the science of reading. 

We understand that a course's intended goals and topics as reflected by syllabi and textbooks may differ from 
what actually happens in the classroom. However, it is reasonable to assume that college professors give thought 
and consideration to their syllabi and course readings, which represent the intended structure of their courses and 
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emphasize what they view as essential knowledge. If anything, less and not more of what the syllabi and texts 
suggest is apt to be covered in class. 

Nonetheless, in recognition of the inherent limitations of our methodology, we always invite programs to submit 
additional materials. Only three did so. 

Our national study contains more information on the science of reading and the methodology used in evaluating 
reading preparation. 23 

Findings 

Over a decade ago, Texas was one of the first states to recognize the importance of preparing elementary teacher 
candidates in the science of reading. The state issued regulations mandating that education schools teach the five 
components of reading science. 24 These regulations appear to have had little effect, judging by the fact that only a 
quarter of the institutions for which we could evaluate reading preparation are comprehensively teaching reading 
science (13 of 56), only slightly more than what we observe nationally. Fully 45 percent provide so little coverage 
of the science of reading that they failed entirely to meet the NCTQ standard. (This proportion of failure is slightly 
higher than the 43 percent we found in our national study.) 

However, the issue is not just whether the science of reading is taught in these programs but also if it pervades 
instruction, instead of being treated as one of several equally valid methods. Here our findings worsen. In all but 
a few programs, it appears to be a matter of chance as to whether elementary teacher candidates in Texas will be 
assigned to a course that teaches reading science or one that does not. 

The negligence in reading instruction is compounded by the fact that a small percentage of the 256 textbooks that 
we reviewed (7 percent) accurately and comprehensively address all five components of the science of reading. In 
fact, we found only one program that steered entirely clear of unacceptable textbooks. This was not a surprising 
finding for us, as we now have reviewed over 700 textbooks in a number of states, finding only a small number 
that appropriately cover the reading science. 



23 http://www.nctq.Org/p/publications/docs/nctq_reading_5tudy_app_20071202065019.pdf 

24 19TAC 7.228.30, which was adopted to be effective July 11, 1999: (b) The curriculum for each educator preparation program shall 
rely on scientifically-based research to ensure teacher effectiveness and align to the TEKS. The current reading regulation is found at 
http://www.sbec.state.tx.us/SBECOnline/standtest/standards/EC_6_ELAR_Standard%284%29.pdf 
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How Texas institutions fare on this standard 

NCTQ Standard 2a. Prepares teacher candidates to teach reading 

The research-based content proven to be necessary for teaching all children to read should be clearly evident in 
course materials such as lecture topics, assignments and textbooks. 



★ 



Institutions with Exemplary Design 

Texas A&M University 



% Institutions Meet Standard 

LeTourneau University, McMurry University, Southern Methodist University, Southwestern Assemblies of God University, Texas 
A&M University - Kingsville, Texas Southern University, The University of Texas - Pan American, The University of Texas at Austin, 
The University of Texas at Dallas, University of Houston - Downtown, University of North Texas, Wayland Baptist University 



3 Institutions Nearly Meet Standard 

Baylor University, Dallas Baptist University, Lubbock Christian University, Schreiner University, St. Mary's University, Texas State 
University - San Marcos, University of Mary Hardin - Baylor 

3 Institutions Partly Meet Standard 

Angelo State University, Arlington Baptist College, Tarleton State University, The University of Texas at Arlington, The University of 
Texas at Tyler, University of Houston - Clear Lake 



0 Institutions Meet Small Part of Standard 

Abilene Christian University, The University of Texas of the Permian Basin, University of Houston, University of the Incarnate Word, 
West Texas A&M University 



O Institutions Do Not Meet Standard 

Concordia University, East Texas Baptist University, Houston Baptist University, Howard Payne University, Lamar University, 
Midwestern State University, Our Lady of the Lake University, Sam Houston State University, Southwestern Adventist University, 

St. Edward's University, Stephen F. Austin State University, Texas A&M International University, Texas A&M University -Commerce, 
Texas A&M University - Corpus Christi, Texas A&M University -Texarkana, Texas Christian University, Texas Lutheran University, 
Texas Tech University, Texas Wesleyan University, Texas Woman's University, The University of Texas at El Paso, The University of 
Texas at San Antonio, University of Dallas, University of Houston - Victoria, Wiley College 



? Institutions Whose Performance Cannot Be Determined 

Hardin-Simmons University, Prairie View A&M University, Huston-Tillotson University, Jarvis Christian College, Paul Quinn College, 
Rio Grande College of Sul Ross State University, Southwestern University, Sul Ross State University, Texas College, The University of 
Texas at Brownsville, University of St. Thomas 




Exemplary Design 

Texas A&M University received the highest possible rating for teaching each component of the science of 
reading. The design of this institution's coursework received the highest score in our evaluation for teaching 
each component of the science of reading in classroom lectures, textbook selections and teacher candidate 
assessments. 
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The graphic below depicts the distribution of our ratings of the textbooks used in Texas education schools. 



Figure 4 Quality of reading texts 



46 % 




Acceptable - 91 



19% 

Not relevant -48 



Most of the textbooks used to teach reading to Texas' prospective elementary and special education teachers 
were rated by NCTQ as inadequate because they either: 1) are intended to be a comprehensive source on good 
reading instruction but are inaccurate and/or incomplete, or 2) are intended to cover some aspect of reading 
instruction, but did not cover even one component in an accurate and complete manner. 



Reviews of both the reading textbooks used in Texas can be found in Appendix G. The appendix also provides 
information about literacy experts who served as textbook reviewers. 

What does one find when reviewing syllabi from programs that fail to meet both Texas' and NCTQ's reading standards? 
They often have course objectives that equivocate about the science of reading. For example, there might be a 
statement that the course objective is to develop an "understanding of different approaches to teaching children to 
read." Another might be assignments that do not advance student understanding of reading in general, much less 
the science of reading. Some examples: assignments asking teacher candidates to write a personal theory of literacy 
development, a letter to a former teacher or about their "philosophy of teaching." 

Are preparation programs in Texas unable to adequately address the science of reading because they are not devoting 
enough coursework to reading preparation? The answer is an emphatic "no." While it is technically possible to 
teach the science of reading in only one course, NCTQ recommends two. 25 In fact, the only institution that received the 
highest rating on both reading standards — Southern Methodist University — delivers excellent instruction 
in only two courses. 



25 One course in the fundamentals of scientifically based reading instruction and one course in how to assess and provide effective 
remediation strategies for struggling readers. 
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The number of required reading courses we evaluated for reading instruction ranged from one to seven. 26 As the 
table below shows, the average number of courses offered by programs that had ratings ranging from "fails to 
meet standard" to "fully meets standard" is about the same: between three and four courses. 

Figure 5 Do more reading courses improve teacher preparation? 

Average number of 

Rating reading courses in program 



O Fails to meet standard 


3.2 courses 


(3 Meets a small part of standard 


3.4 


3 Partly meets standard 


3.2 


3 Nearly meets standard 


4.1 


3 Meets standard 


3.5 



Texas education schools require as few as one and as many as seven reading courses for elementary certification. 
However, there is no relationship between the number of courses required and NCTQ's rating: programs that met 
our standard require an average of 3.5 reading courses, while programs that pay no attention whatsoever to the 
science of reading require an average of 3.2 courses. 

Texas requires preparation programs to offer only six semester hours of reading instruction, but other regulations 
regarding majors for teacher candidates, which will be discussed shortly, help to explain the abundance of reading 
courses. 

Not only is it unnecessary to have more than two courses that address reading instruction in an elementary teacher 
preparation program, requiring more can be counterproductive because it creates the possibility of coursework 
that contradicts the science of reading. Indeed, this is the situation we find in Texas, where only two programs' 
courses met our standard for adhering to the science of reading in all coursework. 



26 The total number of courses addressing language arts was even higher in some education schools. For example, Hardin-Simmons 
University requires nine such courses. 
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How Texas institutions fare on this standard 

NCTQ Standard 2b. Adherence to the science of reading throughout coursework 

All of an institution 's required reading courses — not just some courses — should impart the research-based 
content that is necessary for teaching all children to read. 



★ 



Institutions with Exemplary Design 

Southern Methodist University 



0 Institutions Meet Standard 

Baylor University 



3 Institutions Nearly Meet Standard 

Angelo State University, Dallas Baptist University, LeTourneau University, Texas A&M University, Texas A&M University -Kingsville, 
The University of Texas - Pan American, The University of Texas at Arlington, The University of Texas at Dallas, University of 
Houston - Clear Lake, University of Mary Hardin - Baylor, University of North Texas 



3 Institutions Partly Meet Standard 

McMurry University, Southwestern Assemblies of God University, University of Houston - Downtown, Wayland Baptist University 



0 Institutions Meet Small Part of Standard 

Schreiner University, St. Mary's University 



O Institutions Do Not Meet Standard 

Arlington Baptist College, Lubbock Christian University, Tarleton State University, Texas Southern University, Texas State University 
- San Marcos, The University of Texas at Austin, The University of Texas at Tyler 



NA Institutions For Which Rating On This Standard Is Irrelevant 

Abilene Christian University, Concordia University, East Texas Baptist University, Houston Baptist University, Howard Payne University, 
Lamar University, Midwestern State University, Our Lady of the Lake University, Sam Houston State University, Southwestern Adventist 
University, St. Edwards University, Stephen F. Austin State University, Texas A&M International University, Texas A&M University 
- Commerce, Texas A&M University - Corpus Christi, Texas A&M University —Texarkana, Texas Christian University, Texas Lutheran 
University, Texas Tech University, Texas Wesleyan University, Texas Woman's University, The University of Texas at El Paso, The University 
of Texas at San Antonio, The University of Texas of the Permian Basin, University of Dallas, University of Houston, University of 
Houston -Victoria, University of the Incarnate Word, West Texas A&M University, Wiley College 

? Institutions Whose Performance Cannot Be Determined 

Hardin-Simmons University, Huston-Tillotson University, Jarvis Christian College, Paul Quinn College, Prairie View A&M University, 
Rio Grande College of Sul Ross State University, Southwestern University, Sul Ross State University, Texas College, The University of 
Texas at Brownsville, University of St. Thomas 




Exemplary Design 

It is hard to beat the performance of Southern Methodist University in reading preparation: its two reading 
courses efficiently and effectively address all the components of the science of reading, and they do so consistently, 
earning it a rating of "meets standard" on both parts of our reading standard. 
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Standard 3: Prepares teacher candidates to teach mathematics 

Rationale 

Compared to their counterparts in other countries, the performance of American students in mathematics is mediocre. 
In turn, compared to their counterparts in other states, the performance of Texas' students in mathematics is 
mediocre, although the scores of the state's 4th and 8th grade students are slightly above the national average. 
On the most recent NAEP, 62 percent of Texas' 4th graders and 63 percent of its 8th graders had mathematics 
scores below the proficient level. 27 Since mathematics knowledge is cumulative, a critical step in improving this 
performance is the foundation laid throughout elementary school. Achieving results there is directly linked to the 
capability of elementary teachers to provide effective instruction in mathematics. 

There is increasing consensus that prospective elementary teachers — who are notoriously weak in mathematical 
competency — are best trained by college mathematics courses that are designed specifically for teachers and 
that impart a deep understanding of elementary and middle school mathematics concepts. A calculus or statistics 
course is fine to take as an elective, but the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM) 28 and the 
Conference Board of the Mathematical Sciences (CBMS) 29 recommend that aspiring elementary teachers take three 
semester courses in "elementary mathematics content." 30 These courses should cover four subject areas: numbers and 
operations, algebra, geometry and measurement, and — to a lesser degree — data analysis and probability. These 
recommendations, as well as those of mathematicians who advised NCTQ in its national study of the mathematics 
preparation of elementary teachers, form the rationale for the NCTQ standard. The standard evaluates programs 
on how well their coursework touches on topics that are similar to those recommended for teacher preparation by 
the National Mathematics Advisory Panel in its 2008 report. 31 

The nation's highest performing state on NAEP, Massachusetts, has established coursework guidelines for teacher 
certification programs that parallel NCTQ's standard. 32 

Despite this emerging consensus on how to prepare elementary teachers to be truly competent mathematics instructors, 
there is enormous variability in the nature of coursework requirements among education schools in the United States. 
Our national study of teacher preparation in mathematics in a representative sample of 77 institutions found that only 
1 3 percent were doing an adequate job. 33 



27 See http://www.nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcard/states/profile.asp 

28 Highly qualified teachers: A position of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (July 2005). National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics <http://www.nctm. org/about/content.aspx?id=6364>. 

29 The Mathematical Education of Teachers, Conference Board of the Mathematical Sciences: Issues in Mathematics, Vol. 11. (2001). 
American Mathematical Society in Cooperation with the Mathematical Association of America, p. 8. 

30 We also recommend that aspiring elementary teachers take a semester course dealing with methods of teaching mathematics at the 
elementary level (not a methods course that addresses multiple subjects and/or multiple grade spans). Our rating process for math- 
ematics preparation does not include consideration of methods coursework, although we do consider it when evaluating professional 
preparation coursework. 

3 1 The Final Report of the National Mathematics Advisory Panel, (2008), U. S. Dept, of Education, p. xxi. 

32 Massachusetts Dept, of Education (June 2007). Guidelines for the Mathematical Preparation of Elementary Teachers, p. 4; <http:// 
www.doe.mass.edu/mtel/MathGuidance.pdf> 

33 http://www.nctq.Org/p/publications/docs/nctq_ttmath_fullreport_20090603062928.pdf 
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Methodology 

NCTQ's rating of Texas' teacher preparation programs on mathematics preparation is based on examination of syllabi 
and required primary textbooks in coursework designed for teacher audiences. These materials were used to assess 
whether the coursework covers essential topics in mathematics and devotes sufficient time to those topics. It should 
be noted that there are far fewer mathematics textbooks than reading textbooks: About a dozen mathematics 
textbooks are chosen for use repeatedly, whereas the number of reading textbooks we have reviewed for our studies 
now totals about 700. (For more information about how we analyze syllabi and textbooks, go to page 1 3.) 

As in the case of reading preparation, we believe that syllabi and textbooks capture the scope of knowledge that 
the professor thinks is important, but we would have supplemented our review with any additional materials had 
programs provided them to us in response to our solicitation. Only two did so. 

Programs that required an eight- or nine-credit-hour 34 sequence of required elementary mathematics coursework 
that adequately covers essential topics in numbers and operations, algebra, geometry and data analysis and that 
uses an adequate textbook received full credit. Ratings were lowered if some essential topics did not appear to 
be taught, poor textbook selections were made, or coursework requirements were not sufficient (fewer than eight 
credit hours). 



Rating 


Criteria 


• Meets standard 


Coursework addresses essential elementary mathematics topics adequately, and eight to 
nine credit hours of coursework is required. 35 


3 Nearly meets 
standard 


There are minor deficiencies in either the adequacy with which elementary topics are 
addressed or the number of hours of required coursework. 


3 Partly meets 
standard 


This rating represents a combination of evaluations on the adequacy with which elementary 
topics are addressed and the number of hours of required coursework: 1) a minor deficiency 
in both, or 2) a major deficiency in one and a minor deficiency in the other, or 3) a very major 
deficiency in one and no deficiency in the other. 


0 Meets a small 
part of standard 


This rating represents a combination of evaluations on the adequacy with which elementary 
topics are addressed and the number of hours of required coursework: 1) a major deficiency 
in both or 2) a very major deficiency in one and a minor deficiency in the other. 


O Fails to meet 
standard 


There are very major deficiencies in both the adequacy with which elementary topics are 
addressed and the number of hours of required coursework, or there is no instruction at 
all on elementary mathematics content. 



Our national study contains more information on the elementary content coursework that is recommended for 
elementary teacher preparation and the methodology used to evaluate that preparation. 36 



34 All references to credit hours in this report are to semester credit hours. 

35 For education schools housed in institutions that are rated as "most selective" in admissions, only six credit hours are required. 

36 http://www.nctq.Org/p/publications/docs/nctq_ttmath_fullreport_20090603062928.pdf 
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Findings 

Many experts attribute America's low standing in mathematics relative to other nations to poor mathematics 
instruction from the start. Certainly there is abundant evidence that Texas elementary teachers are not receiving 
the preparation they need and deserve. 

What does an adequate approach mean? We first look for evidence that the mathematics coursework covers twelve 
essential topics: Whole numbers and place value; fractions and integers; decimals (including ratio, proportion, percent); 
estimation; constants, variables, expressions; equations; graphs and functions; measurement; basic concepts in plane 
and solid geometry; polygons and circles; perimeter, area, surface area, volume; probability and data display and analysis. 

Second, we look to see if the institution allows for sufficient time to adequately cover the topics. (Sufficient time 
generally equates to three courses, though two courses may be sufficient in institutions with greater selectivity in 
their admissions, because candidates have stronger background knowledge.) Here Texas institutions are all over 
the map, requiring a range of zero to three courses. 



Figure 6 We found no fewer than six different models for the preparation of elementary teachers in mathematics 



Model 1 



Model 2 



Model 3 






34 ed schools 



8 ed schools 



6 ed schools 



Model 4 




Model 5 




Model 6 




16 ed schools 



2 ed schools 



1 ed school 



Ed school requires candidates to take: 

^ Math coursework intended only 
for teacher candidate 

General college math 
coursework 

O Coursework on instructional 
strategies for teaching math 



To make matters even more confusing, within each of these models the amount of required courses varies 
substantially. For example, Southwestern University, The University of Texas at El Paso and Tarleton 
State University all use Model 1. However, Southwestern University requires only one math course 
intended for teacher candidates, The University of Texas at El Paso requires two and Tarleton State 
University requires three. Unless elementary teacher candidates at each campus have significantly different 
needs, there is no good rationale for this variance. 
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In this instance, some portion of Texas institutions (1 5 percent) exhibit a woeful indifference to the mathematics instruction 
their teacher candidates receive, with a policy that declares that any math course will do. The end result, as figure 6 
shows, is that there is a great deal of variation in the type of courses required of prospective elementary teachers. 

A very small proportion of the institutions in this study (7 percent) takes an adequate approach to preparing 
elementary teachers to teach mathematics. While the coursework in numerous programs is supported by strong 
textbooks, not a single mathematics course that we evaluated utilizes either one of the elementary mathematics 
textbooks that received the highest rating from NCTQ's mathematician reviewers. 37 



How Texas institutions fare on this standard 

NCTQ Standard 3. Prepares teacher candidates to teach mathematics 

Teacher candidates, even those who excel in math, generally require three semesters of coursework in order to 
progress from a procedural to a conceptual understanding of the essential mathematics topics taught in the 
elementary grades. 



0 Institutions Meet Standard 

Baylor University, Sam Houston State University, Tarleton State University, The University of Texas - Pan American 

3 Institutions Nearly Meet Standard 

Abilene Christian University, Angelo State University, Dallas Baptist University, East Texas Baptist University, Midwestern State 
University, Rio Grande College of Sul Ross State University, St. Edward's University, Stephen F. Austin State University, Texas A&M 
International University, Texas A&M University, Texas A&M University - Corpus Christi, Texas Lutheran University, Texas Southern 
University, Texas State University - San Marcos, Texas Tech University, The University of Texas at Austin, The University of Texas 
at San Antonio, The University of Texas at Tyler, The University of Texas of the Permian Basin, University of Houston - Clear Lake, 
University of Houston - Victoria, University of North Texas, West Texas A&M University 

3 Institutions Partly Meet Standard 

Concordia University, Howard Payne University, Lamar University, Schreiner University, Southern Methodist University, St. Mary's 
University, Texas A&M University -Texarkana, The University of Texas at Arlington, The University of Texas at Brownsville, The 
University of Texas at Dallas, The University of Texas at El Paso, University of Houston - Downtown. University of the Incarnate 
Word, Wayland Baptist University 

0 Institutions Meet Small Part of Standard 

Arlington Baptist College, Houston Baptist University, LeTourneau University, Lubbock Christian University, Texas A&M University — 
Commerce, Texas A&M University - Kingsville, Texas Woman's University, Wiley College 

O Institutions Do Not Meet Standard 

Jarvis Christian College, McMurry University, Southwestern Adventist University, Southwestern Assemblies of God University, Texas 
College, Texas Wesleyan University, University of Dallas, University of Houston, University of Mary Hardin - Baylor, University of St. 
Thomas 

? Institutions Whose Performance Cannot Be Determined 

Hardin-Simmons University, Huston-Tillotson University, Our Lady of the Lake University, Paul Quinn College, Prairie View A&M 
University, Southwestern University, Sul Ross State University, Texas Christian University 



37 Parker, T, H., & Baldridge, S. J. (2007). Elementary mathematics for teachers (2nd ed.) Sefton-Ash Publishers; Parker, T, H., & Baldridge, 
S. J. (2008). Elementary geometry for teachers, Sefton-Ash Publishers; Beckman, S. (2007). Mathematics for elementary teachers (2nd 
ed.) Addison-Wesley. Baldridge and Beckmann course syllabi and other materials are posted at http://www.nctq.org/resources/math. 
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These relatively poor ratings in mathematics preparation may partially stem from the fact that underTexas regulations 
elementary teacher candidates in education schools in public institutions must take at least nine credit hours of 
mathematics, but the state specifies neither the requisite content of these classes nor that they must meet the 
needs of elementary teachers. 

Ratings of both elementary content mathematics textbooks used in Texas and recommended textbooks not used 
in the state can be found in Appendix H. The appendix also provides information about the mathematicians who 
served as textbook reviewers. 
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Standard 4: Educates teacher candidates in the broad content areas 
relevant to elementary teaching 

Rationale 

This standard begins with a common sense presumption: teachers cannot teach what they don't know. Elementary 
teachers must be broadly educated with sufficient knowledge of the content they will need to deliver instruction 
in language arts, social studies, fine arts and science . 38 Not only is content understanding is important in its own 
right, but a teacher's capacity to deliver content important because students' content understanding improves 
their reading comprehension, an area in which our students languish . 39 

There is no research that directly links a teacher's liberal arts knowledge with student achievement. However, the more 
a person knows about many different subject areas, the stronger their levels of literacy as measured by vocabulary and 
scores on tests of reading comprehension; there is a body of robust research spanning many decades connecting a 
teacher's level of literacy and the achievement of that teachers' students . 40 

While Texas is one of only seven states that has strong standards regarding the content elementary teachers 
should know, some areas are lacking, particularly science, literature and world history . 41 

Methodology 

Our evaluation on this standard begins with the identification of all the content coursework that institutions require 
students to take in order to meet general education requirements and/or education program requirements. We then 
use catalog course descriptions to evaluate whether the courses sufficiently focus on the following core subject areas: 

■ World or American literature 42 

■ Writing, grammar and composition 

■ Children's literature 

■ American history and government (two courses) 



38 http://www.nctq.org/stpy/reports/stpy_national.pdf , p. 70. Mathematics coursework is not included in this evaluation, since the elementary 
mathematics coursework we recommend is evaluated under the mathematics preparation standard, and we do not evaluate the same 
program feature twice under two different standards. 

39 Willingham, D. T. (2006). How knowledge helps: It speeds and strengthens comprehension, learning — and thinking. American Educator, 
30(1). 

40 Ferguson, R., & and Ladd, H. (1991). How and why money matters: An analysis of Alabama schools. In H. Ladd (Ed.), Holding Schools 
Accountable. Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 265-298; Hanushek, E. (1971). Teacher characteristics and gains in student 
achievement: Estimation using micro-data. The American Economic Review, 61(2): 280-288; McLaughlin, M., & Marsh, D. (1978). 
Staff development and school change. Teacher College Record, 80(1): 69-94; Strauss, R., & Sawyer, E., (1986). Some new evidence 
on teacher and student competencies. Economics of Education Review, (5)1, 41-48; Wayne, A., & Youngs, P. (2003). Teacher charac- 
teristics and student achievement gains: A review. Review of Educational Research, 71(1): 89-122; Winkler, D. (1975). Educational 
achievement and school peer composition. Journal of Human Resources, 10, 189-204. 

41 The other states are California, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Tennessee, and Virginia; see http://www. 
nctq.org/stpy09/ 

42 Not only is content knowledge in both these areas essential, but also it is impossible for one course to fully cover either world or American 
literature. Course selection should be designed to fill the teacher candidate's greatest areas of content weakness in literature. 
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■ World history — ancient or modern 43 

■ World cultures, religions w/geography 

■ Music history 

■ Art history 

■ Science (two different sciences) 44 

Programs that are adequately preparing elementary teacher candidates require coursework in each of the key 
content areas (approximately 27 credit hours of coursework), 45 along with an institutional policy allowing course 
requirements to be waived for any of these courses based on acceptable performance on an appropriately focused 
assessment, such as an Advanced Placement examination or a COMPASS placement test. With the exception of art 
history and music history (for which a deficiency lowered the rating by only 1/2 level), for each course in the list 
above that was not required of a teacher candidate, we lowered the rating by one level (with a lowering by one 
level represented by a rating change, for example, of "fully meets standard" to "nearly meets standard"). It only 
takes a few missing courses for an institution to receive a low or failing rating. 46 



Rating 


Criteria 


• Meets standard 


No full deficiencies were noted in the nine elementary content areas examined. 


3 Nearly meets 
standard 


One full deficiency was noted in the nine elementary content areas examined. 


3 Partly meets 
standard 


Two full deficiencies were noted in the nine elementary content areas examined. 


0 Meets a small 
part of standard 


Three full deficiencies were noted in the nine elementary content areas examined. 


O Fails to meet 
standard 


Four or more full deficiencies were noted in the nine elementary content areas examined. 



When evaluating coursework, we ask this question: If a teacher candidate who has not demonstrated any mastery of, 
for example, world history is required to take a particular course or is given a choice of several courses, would each 
provide that candidate with a good share of the foundational knowledge that makes it possible to "add value" when 
a variety of world history topics arise in the elementary classroom? 47 Alternatively, would the teacher candidate know 
little to nothing, or little beyond what was available in instructional materials and curriculum guides. 



43 Course selection should be designed to fill the teacher candidate's greatest areas of content weakness in world history based on a 
review of transcripts. 

44 Course selection should be designed to fill the teacher candidate's greatest areas of content weakness in the sciences based on a 
review of transcripts. 

45 Ideally, music and art history coursework could be required, but correcting content deficiencies of candidates in core subjects takes precedent. 

46 Allowing teacher candidates to select from a menu of course choices could lower the rating if it meant that they could opt out of 
coursework that is considered essential or if one of the course selections was deemed inadequate. In other words, an option that allows a 
candidate to choose one of a number of courses from a menu might result in a lower rating if even one of the courses was too narrow 
in scope. 

47 For more information on recommended coursework for elementary teacher preparation, see http://coreknowledge.org/CK/resrcs/syllabusdl. 
htm.The Core Knowledge coursework is presented as being most effectively accommodated in courses designed only for teacher candidates, 
a point on which NCTQ differs in all but a few instances. 
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We do not, for example, consider a course in Local Spring Flora an appropriate elementary content course because 
it would provide little knowledge of value in delivering instruction meeting Texas science standards, yet this course 
can be taken to fulfill a teacher candidate's requirement for a science course at Texas Wesleyan. 

We evaluated all such coursework, whether designed for the general audience or only the teacher audience. While we 
do not advise a "ghettoization" of content coursework in liberal arts department courses designed only for teacher 
audiences, we believe there may be merit in such coursework in some areas. (Certainly our standard in mathematics 
preparation is based on the merit in elementary mathematics coursework designed for teachers.) However, we found 
that in almost all instances, teacher audience coursework in liberal arts departments is designed to address only 
discrete elements of the Texas elementary curriculum and is neither broad nor rigorous. 

For example, the following teacher-audience courses are neither sufficiently broad nor sufficiently rigorous: 

GEOL 3302 - Dinosaurs, Volcanoes and Earthquakes. Recent developments and theories dealing with 
the changing face of the Earth and some of the animals that lived on it. New views on dinosaurs, their lives 
and their ultimate extinction. The distribution, causes, effects, and prediction of earthquakes and volcanoes 

ART 3309 - Crafts. An introduction to art theories and methods governing the teaching of craft activities 
in the classroom. 

For a full discussion of the means by which we analyze course descriptions, go to page 10. Because catalog 
course descriptions do not always capture the full scope of a course's content, we indicated to programs when we 
provided each with preliminary ratings that we welcomed submissions of syllabi that provide more detail than is 
contained in the catalog. Only one program supplied syllabi for elementary content coursework. 

Appendix F describes the content coursework we reviewed in more detail and contains examples of coursework 
that we considered adequate. 

Findings 

While Texas regulations attempt to ensure that elementary teacher candidates receive the broad liberal arts education 
that will help them teach English, social studies, science and mathematics, the regulations fall short, as do the institutions 
in their wake. 

We could not identify a single institution that requires its teacher candidates to take coursework across all basic 
subject areas. Most egregious was the lack of attention to world history and geography, a deficiency that is not 
only problematic for instruction in those two areas, but also that has other negative consequences in that teachers 
may know little about the cultural backgrounds of their own students who may come from all parts of the world. 
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Figure 7 Subject-area lapses in teacher preparation across Texas 

Institutions with inadequate 

Elementary content area coursework requirements (n=66) 



Music history 


61 


World history 


59 


Art history 


58 


World geography 


37 


World/American literature 


23 


Children's literature 


18 


American history 


5 


Multiple sciences 


4 



Nearly every institution in Texas omits music history, world history and art history for a teacher's preparation. 



How Texas institutions fare on this standard 

NCTQ Standard 4. Educates teacher candidates in the broad content areas relevant to 
elementary teaching 

Because they cannot teach what they do not know, teacher candidates need to have a solid grasp of literature and 
composition; American history, world history, art history and music history; geography; and science. 



^ Institutions Nearly Meet Standard 

Concordia University, Texas A&M University - Kingsville, Texas A&M University -Texarkana, Texas Lutheran University, University 
of Dallas, University of Houston - Victoria 

3 Institutions Partly Meet Standard 

Abilene Christian University, Angelo State University, Arlington Baptist College, Dallas Baptist University, Howard Payne University, 
LeTourneau University, Lubbock Christian University, Paul Quinn College, Southwestern Adventist University, Southwestern 
Assemblies of God University, St. Mary's University, Stephen F. Austin State University, The University of Texas at San Antonio, The 
University of Texas at Tyler, The University of Texas of the Permian Basin, University of the Incarnate Word 

0 Institutions Meet Small Part of Standard 

Hardin-Simmons University, Huston-Tillotson University, Jarvis Christian College, Prairie View A&M University, Schreiner University, 
Tarleton State University, Texas A&M International University, Texas A&M University, Texas A&M University - Corpus Christi, Texas College, 
Texas Southern University, Texas State University - San Marcos, Texas Tech University, The University of Texas at Austin, The University 
of Texas at El Paso, University of Houston - Clear Lake, University of Mary Hardin - Baylor, University of North Texas, Wiley College 

O Institutions Do Not Meet Standard 

Baylor University, East Texas Baptist University, Houston Baptist University, Lamar University, McMurry University, Midwestern 
State University, Our Lady of the Lake University, Rio Grande College of Sul Ross State University, Sam Houston State University, 
Southern Methodist University, Southwestern University, St. Edward's University, Sul Ross State University, Texas A&M University 
- Commerce, Texas Christian University, Texas Wesleyan University, Texas Woman's University, The University of Texas - Pan 
American, The University of Texas at Arlington, The University of Texas at Brownsville, The University of Texas at Dallas, University 
of Houston, University of Houston - Downtown, Wayland Baptist University, West Texas A&M University 

? Institutions Whose Performance Cannot Be Determined 

University of St. Thomas 
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Standard 5: Requires an area of concentration so that teacher candidates 
develop expertise and have second career options 

Rationale 

The undergraduate collegiate experience has traditionally been designed to educate students broadly and then hone 
their knowledge in one area through increasingly rigorous advanced (often called "upper division") coursework in 
a major. While there is no research evidence that such expertise in a single academic field makes a teacher more 
effective, intellectual development certainly can't weaken a teacher's effectiveness, and a major in an elementary 
content area can't hurt when teaching that content. 

Yet there is another, more practical rationale for this standard. Unless a teacher candidate has a major or has 
fulfilled a very substantial part of the requirements for a major, the ramifications of failing student teaching will be 
great: the loss of a college degree. This provides a strong disincentive for the education program to fait candidates 
even in the face of poor performance.™ Moreover, if elementary teacher candidates take it upon themselves to earn 
a full major, they will have a more transferable credential than an education major, which will help ease voluntary 
and involuntary exit from the teaching profession after hiring. 49 

The NCTQ recommendation for a concentration — essentially 1 8 credit hours of coursework in one subject — is 
conservative when compared to the recommendations of other reformers. Numerous teacher preparation reform 
initiatives — most notably those emanating from the college leaders that comprised the Holmes Group of the 
mid-1980s — have been predicated on the benefits of having teachers complement professional preparation with 
a full academic major. Ten states require that all elementary teacher candidates have an academic major. 50 

We are more flexible in our standard because the amount of coursework necessary to be prepared for the elementary 
classroom 51 may make it difficult for the prospective teacher to take a full major outside of the education department. 
Until more candidates for elementary teaching are more content-proficient and able to satisfy content requirements 
by placing out through examination, the next best thing to a major is an area of concentration. In fact, many 
teacher preparation programs nationwide require that elementary teacher candidates have this type of area of 
concentration. 

Methodology 

In evaluating Texas teacher preparation programs we looked for evidence that elementary teacher candidates 
complete a content specialization in an academic subject area sufficient to expose candidates to the rigor of 
higher-level collegiate coursework in an academic area, and also provide the foundation for an alternative degree 

48 Teacher preparation programs claim that candidates who are poor prospects for teaching are "counseled out" prior to student teaching 
and that if this does not happen, they will simply decline to recommend to the state that the candidate receive initial certification. We have 
not seen any documentation that this happens and, if so, to what extent. 

49 They could also choose to teach at the secondary level. 

50 The states that require that elementary teacher candidates have an academic major are: California, Colorado, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, Tennessee and Vermont. 

51 As we will discuss on page 43 of the report, at a minimum this constitutes approximately 33 semester hours of professional coursework, 
eight to nine hours of elementary mathematics coursework and a semester of student teaching. This represents just under half of the 
coursework that constitutes an undergraduate degree of approximately 1 20 semester hours and does not account for elementary content 
coursework that is necessary unless teacher candidates get a better than average content grounding in high school. 
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and career option should teaching be revealed to be the best fit. We looked for the requirement of an academic 
major or at least 18 credit hours of coursework that would count toward a major in a single academic discipline 
other than education. We found groups of coursework most often in English and history. 52 We awarded partial 
credit for coursework in any one discipline of nine credit hours or more. We did not consider whether any upper 
division courses were required. 



Rating 


Criteria 


• Meets standard 


Eighteen or more credit hours that could count toward a major in one academic subject 
other than education. 


3 Nearly meets 
standard 


At least 1 2 but fewer than 1 8 credit hours that could count toward a major in one academic 
subject other than education. 


3 Partly meets 
standard 


At least nine but fewer than 1 2 credit hours that could count toward a major in each of 
two academic subjects other than education. 


0 Meets a small 
part of standard 


At least nine but fewer than 12 credit hours that could count toward a major in one 
academic subject other than education. 


O Fails to meet 
standard 


Fewer than nine credit hours that could count toward a major in any one academic subject 
other than education. 



Findings 

Elementary teacher candidates should specialize in a subject area, not just for the instructional benefits that such 
expertise will provide but also because it provides a "fall back" major for individuals who may not do well in their 
student teaching program. Many institutions are reluctant to fail a teacher candidate out of student teaching 
because they will lack the credits needed to graduate. In order to discourage "mercy passing" of student teachers, 
all elementary teacher candidates need a back-up plan. 

Only three of the institutions (66) for which we had the necessary data have such a back-up plan. Most, however, would 
not have far to go with a few more course requirements. Half nearly met this standard (1 5 of them public institutions) 
because they require four to five courses in one discipline (usually English) that could count toward a major. 



52 We counted only general audience coursework, but did not confirm that such coursework would count towards a major in the institution's 
liberal arts departments. General education coursework may not count towards a major. 
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How Texas institutions fare on this standard 

NCTQ Standard 5. Requires area of concentration so that teacher candidates develop 
content expertise and have a second career option 

Teacher candidates should develop some expertise outside of their professional studies, not only to enrich 
their own academic experience, but also to serve as a fallback major in the event that the student teaching 
experience goes poorly. 



★ 



Institutions with Exemplary Design 

Southern Methodist University 



0 Institutions Meet Standard 

Paul Quinn College, The University of Texas at Dallas 

3 Institutions Nearly Meet Standard 

Arlington Baptist College, Concordia University, East Texas Baptist University, Howard Payne University, H u ston -Ti 1 1 otson University, 
Jarvis Christian College, LeTourneau University, Lubbock Christian University, Prairie View A&M University, Rio Grande College of 
Sul Ross State University, Schreiner University, Southwestern Adventist University, St. Edward's University, St. Mary's University, 

Sul Ross State University, Tarleton State University, Texas A&M International University, Texas A&M University - Corpus Christi, 
Texas A&M University - Kingsville, Texas A&M University -Texarkana, Texas Lutheran University, Texas Wesleyan University, The 
University of Texas - Pan American, The University of Texas at Austin, The University of Texas at Brownsville, The University of Texas 
at El Paso, University of Dallas, University of Houston - Downtown, University of Houston - Victoria, University of Mary Hardin - 
Baylor, University of the Incarnate Word, Wayland Baptist University, Wiley College 



3 Institutions Partly Meet Standard 

Dallas Baptist University, The University of Texas of the Permian Basin 

0 Institutions Meet Small Part of Standard 

Abilene Christian University, Angelo State University, Hardin-Simmons University, Houston Baptist University, Lamar University, 
Midwestern State University, Our Lady of the Lake University, Sam Houston State University, Southwestern Assemblies of 
God University, Stephen F. Austin State University, Texas A&M University, Texas College, Texas Southern University, Texas State 
University - San Marcos, Texas Tech University, The University of Texas at Arlington, The University of Texas at Tyler, University of 
North Texas, West Texas A&M University 



O Institutions Do Not Meet Standard 

Baylor University, McMurry University, Southwestern University, Texas A&M University - Commerce, Texas Christian University, 
Texas Woman's University, The University of Texas at San Antonio, University of Houston, University of Houston - Clear Lake 



? Institutions Whose Performance Cannot Be Determined 

University of St. Thomas 




Exemplary Design 

Southern Methodist University requires that all teacher candidates major in an academic subject. Its 
catalog states that the combination of the academic major and education minor "allows students to have 
two career options." 
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Texas regulations have a lot to do with the fact that so few institutions meet this standard. Initiatives beginning 
in the late 1980s attempted to rein in "professional coursework creep" — more and more required education 
coursework in teacher preparation programs, much of dubious value. The fact that education majors were required 
was considered the root of the problem. The solution was to have regulations capping the amount of professional 
coursework allowed 53 and to require all of those pursuing certification to complete a degree with one of the types 
of majors described below: 

1 . An academic discipline major in, for example, mathematics, biology or English 

2. An interdisciplinary academic major (1AM): 

a. Of at least 48 credit hours, with 21 credit hours in advanced courses outside of the education department 
or 

b. Of at least 30 credit hours of general audience coursework made up of any three "academic" areas related to 
the public school curriculum that includes up to six credit hours of reading coursework as an option and 18 
credit hours from one of five areas of education delivery/specialization, including early childhood education, 
special education, bilingual education, 54 English as a Second Language or reading. 55 

With rare exception, elementary teacher preparation programs offer interdisciplinary majors of one type or another, 
although regulations regarding majors (and the professional coursework cap) no longer applied to private institutions 
after 2001. While the second type of 1AM does not allow a full concentration in any one academic area, these 
majors appear to offer the potential for a considerable amount of content coursework to be required of elementary 
teacher candidates. 56 However, to the extent that such potential exists, it has not been fully realized. There are 
three reasons for its failure: 

1. Much of the lAM's "academic" coursework is what is commonly classified as professional. For example, an 
early childhood course in child development, a survey course on exceptional children and a course on teaching 
reading could each be considered an "academic subject area course" in Texas that is suitable for the 1AM. 

To illustrate the impact of this way of defining "academic," consider the coursework required for the elementary 
generalist preparation program at The University of Texas at Tyler. 



53 No more than 24 credit hours of professional coursework can be required, and this credit hour count includes student teaching. 

54 This specialization is distinguished from another type of certification entirely, for the "Bilingual Generalist EC-6." 

55 Reading can't be chosen both as an academic area and as an area of specialization. 

56 In fact, NCTQ's endorsement of Texas' academic major in the State Teacher Policy Yearbook 2009 (http://www.naq.org/stpy09/reports/ 
stpy_texas.pdf) is premised on its potential. 
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Figure 8 




Required courses in The University of Texas at Tyler's elementary teacher preparation program 



Introduction to the Teaching Profession 


3 


Introduction to Special Populations 


3 


Integrating Technology in the Classroom 


3 


Teaching Skills and Classroom Management 1 


2 


Teaching Skills and Classroom Management II 


2 


Educational Psychology: Learning 


3 


Introduction to Early Childhood Education 


3 


Child Growth and Development 


3 


Creativity, Play and Learning 


3 


Pre-Kindergarten and Elementary Literacy 


3 


Literacy in the Elementary Classroom 


3 


Assessment and Literacy Diagnosis Practicum 


3 


Corrective Reading in the Classroom 


3 


Teaching Social Studies in the Classroom 


3 


Curriculum in Early Childhood 


3 


Educational Strategies for Individuals with Special Needs 


2 


Teaching Mathematics in the Elementary School 


3 


Teaching Science in the Elementary School 


3 


Student Teaching 


6 


Student Teaching Seminar 


0 


Children's Literature 


3 


Science elective 


4 


World Regional Geography 


3 


Geology 


3 


College Algebra 


3 


Math Statistics 


3 
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Of the 76 credit hours of required coursework, we could identify only 19 credit hours that were clearly 
academic in nature, well short of the 30 credits that are needed to constitute a full major. The university 
insists that some portion of the remaining 57 credits is "academic" even though all of the coursework 
appears pedagogical in nature. Clearly, the university is not offering genuine interdisciplinary academic 
major, and if the credit hours of professional coursework satisfy an 18-24 credit hour cap imposed by the 
Higher Education Coordinating Board, it is only because Texas defines such coursework very narrowly. 

2. Coursework in the 1AM can be taken in a number of disciplines. For example, the 1AM at Texas A&M University - 
Commerce 57 contains coursework in health and kinesiology, science, one of the arts, mathematics and special 
education. Again, with this scattering of coursework among subjects, generating a concentration in any one of 
them is less likely. 58 

57 See Appendix I for the catalog description. 

58 In fact, since this university offers an area of specialization, only three subjects are supposed to be represented in the major (and this is 
emphasized in state regulations by the fact that the word "three" is underscored), rather than the five subjects that are actually represented 
in the major. 
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3. Much of the coursework in the typical 1AM does not count as coursework toward a concentration in NCTQ's 
standard because it could not count toward a major, regardless of its merit for teacher preparation. 59 In fact, 
coursework in the 1AM is supposed to be the type that can count toward a major, and Texas guidelines appear 
explicit on this point: A memorandum from the Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board indicates that the 
only courses that can be included are those that will "count toward a degree for persons majoring in that or in 
other disciplines, but who are not seeking teacher certification." 60 Nonetheless, many programs have coursework 
designed only for teacher candidates in the 1AM, seemingly out of compliance with what appear to be very clear 
guidelines. 61 For example, of the courses just mentioned in the 1AM of Texas A&M University - Commerce, 
all six are designed only for teacher audiences. In fact, three of them have the phrase "for elementary teachers" 
in their titles. 62 (More discussion of this program can be found on page 49.) 

While we do not have data on the requirements associated with the education majors of the past that were considered 
so problematic, the majors that have become their substitutes may have made little or no difference in terms of the 
quantity of content preparation. In fact, categorizing coursework as either "academic" or "professional" to satisfy both 
the requirements of the 1AM and a cap on professional coursework appears to be as much a game of semantics as 
anything else. (The professional coursework cap is discussed further in our standard on professional preparation.) 

It's also dear that the particular approach Texas has taken to regulate the coursework of teacher preparation affects 
how likely it is that public Texas institutions will satisfy our standard. The bottom line is that while it's possible for a Texas 
education school to satisfy or nearly satisfy NCTQ's concentration standard (and about half do, including 15 public 
institutions), it is not encouraged by the nature of Texas regulations either in theory, in practice, or in both. 



59 We might count it toward the standard on overall content preparation. 

60 www.thecb.state.tx. us/index.cfm?objectid=0F358028-E036-005D-88604658DC775CF4 

61 While NCTQ does not recommend that such courses be counted in an elementary teacher concentration, we do recommend that teachers 
take three courses designed for teachers in elementary content mathematics. 

62 See Appendix I for a full listing of coursework in this program. 
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Standard 6: Offers all required courses at least once a year 

Rationale 

As may be evident, the coursework requirements associated with an elementary education certification program 
are not trivial. Completing these extensive requirements becomes quite difficult if courses are not offered at least 
once a year. This not only makes it more difficult to complete a program in four years, it also may be a disincentive 
for the most capable and ambitious individuals to consider elementary teaching as a profession. 

Methodology 

In evaluating Texas' teacher preparation programs, we looked for evidence that each and every required course in 
the elementary preparation program is offered at least once in an academic year to make it possible for students to 
complete the full program in a timely fashion. We checked course schedules to determine if there was at least one 
offering of each required course in any three consecutive fall, spring or summer terms, generally terms between fall 
2008 and spring 2009. 



Rating 


Criteria 


• Meets standard 


All required courses are offered at least once a year. 


O Fails to meet 


One or more courses is unavailable in a year. 


standard 



Findings 

It is only fair that institutions make required courses available to their students each year. On this point, Texas 
institutions do a good job. Only one elementary teacher preparation program of the 63 we could evaluate on this 
standard failed to offer every required course at least once a year. 
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How Texas institutions fare on this standard 

NCTQ Standard 6. Offers all required courses at least once a year 

It must be possible to complete the requisite program in a timely manner. 



% Institutions Meet Standard 

Abilene Christian University, Angelo State University, Arlington Baptist College, Baylor University, Concordia University, Dallas 
Baptist University, East Texas Baptist University, Hardin-Simmons University, Houston Baptist University, Howard Payne University, 
Huston-Tillotson University, Jarvis Christian College, Lamar University, LeTourneau University, Lubbock Christian University, 
McMurry University, Midwestern State University, Our Lady of the Lake University, Prairie View A&M University, Rio Grande College 
of Sul Ross State University, Sam Houston State University, Schreiner University, Southern Methodist University, Southwestern 
Adventist University, Southwestern Assemblies of God University, Southwestern University, St. Edward's University, St. Mary's 
University, Stephen F. Austin State University, Tarleton State University, Texas A&M International University, Texas A&M University, 

Texas A&M University - Commerce, Texas A&M University - Corpus Christi, Texas A&M University - Kingsville, Texas A&M 
University -Texarkana, Texas Christian University, Texas College, Texas Lutheran University, Texas Southern University, Texas State 
University - San Marcos, Texas Tech University, Texas Wesleyan University, Texas Woman's University, The University of Texas - 
Pan American, The University of Texas at Arlington, The University of Texas at Austin, The University of Texas at Brownsville, The 
University of Texas at Dallas, The University of Texas at El Paso, The University of Texas at San Antonio, The University of Texas at 
Tyler, The University of Texas of the Permian Basin, University of Dallas, University of Houston, University of Houston - Clear Lake, 
University of Houston - Downtown, University of Houston - Victoria, University of Mary Hardin - Baylor, University of North Texas, 
Wayland Baptist University, West Texas A&M University 

O Institutions Do Not Meet Standard 

University of the Incarnate Word 

? Institutions Whose Performance Cannot Be Determined 

Paul Quinn College, Sul Ross State University, University of St. Thomas, Wiley College 
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Standard 7: Prepares teacher candidates for the profession (not rated) 

Rationale 

An elementary teacher's content knowledge is necessary, but not sufficient. The teacher instructs a diverse group of 
students in a challenging classroom environment that is increasingly porous to a range of local, state and national 
prescriptions and dictates. A coherent, systematic and rigorous professional preparation can make this task manageable. 

A January 2010 study of The University of Texas system's teacher graduates found that school district personnel 
noted the need for more skills in classroom management and teaching diverse learners in particular. 63 

Research on the value of current pre-service education implies, however, that it may add little to teacher effectiveness, 
although it may reduce attrition of first year teachers. 64 Three potential reasons for its lack of efficacy have been posited: 
1) the coursework lacks rigor and true content; and/or, 2) the academic caliber of the teacher candidates to whom it is 
directed is below the level at which it can be utilized, 65 and/or 3) pre-service preparation is premature — teachers can't 
learn the abstract information that they can't apply. 

All three potential reasons appear reasonable to us and the first can easily be demonstrated. We did not have 
available for review full sets of syllabi from professional coursework from all undergraduate programs, but we did 
obtain such sets from students at a number of Texas campuses as well as a set of syllabi from those made available 
publicly. Information from this collection of syllabi illustrates that professional coursework is often off the mark. 
The textbox below contains extracts from these syllabi. 



Classroom Mismanagement 

NCTQ's review of syllabi collected from Texas campuses provides a glimpse of the reasons why so many programs 
fail to prepare teacher candidates for the disciplinary and organizational challenges of K-1 2 classrooms: 

■ Cart Before the Horse: Undergraduate programs are, by definition, comprised of young adults only a 
couple of years removed from being high school students themselves. This means that, as of yet, they have 
no professional experience. Yet programs continually ask these neophytes to compose "personal philosophy" 
statements covering all aspects of a profession whose ranks they have yet to join. Even worse, we found that 
an assignment in one program asks students to develop a "personal classroom management vision" that 
includes components "compatible with your beliefs." Our response? Train your students first, provide them 
with sufficient classroom experience and then encourage them to develop a "management vision." 



63 Preparing Texas teachers: A study of the University of Texas System Teacher Preparation Programs (January 2010). Institute for Public 
School Initiatives, The University of Texas System. 

64 Chaney, B. (1995). Student outcomes and the professional preparation of 8th grade teachers. NSF/NELS: 88 Teacher transcript analysis. 
Rockville, MD; Goldhaber, D., & Brewer, D. (2000). Does teacher certification matter? High school certification status and student achievement. 
Educational Evaluation and Policy Analysis, 22, 129-145; Monk, D. (1994). Subject area preparation of secondary mathematics and science 
teachers and student achievement. Economics of Education Review, 12(2): 125-1 45; Richard M. Ingersoll, University of Pennsylvania, original 
analysis for the National Commission on Teaching and America's Future of the 2000-01 Teacher Followup Survey. 

65 Posited by Dan Goldhaber. 
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■ Questionable Content: The teaching of cognitive science is an important part of a candidate's training and 
should be grounded, accordingly, in evidence-based courses. But we found evidence that some programs give 
equal weight to pseudo-sciences such as "multiple intelligences" and "brain theory." In addition, courses 
covering the social sciences are often far from scientific. One syllabus, describing a course on "society and 
social issues," listed as one of its goals, to "explore our own identities, biases and prejudices." 

■ Begging the Question: In many circles, standardized testing has become anathema, with little attention 
given to the way tests are designed, administered and factored into student assessment and discussion that 
questions whether they have any merit. Unfortunately, at least some teacher training programs in Texas appear 
to be no different. Their perspective on standardized testing is decidedly negative, resulting in courses such 
as "high stakes testing and schooling" in which the message is that it's time for testing to go. 

■ Getting Off Track: Coursework — especially for those courses given ambiguous, unfocused labels — 
often does everything but "stick to the knitting." Consider that a required course in "culture, community, 
society and schools" at one public university devoted 10 days of class meetings to the discussion of the 
book Fast Food Nation, an examination of the history and influence of the U.S. fast-food industry. A day 
or two, maybe, but 10? 

■ Unmet Needs: Courses we examined on educating students with special needs fall far short of their 
ostensible purpose. One course, for example, covers only one of 1 0 instructional objectives on the needs of 
students with learning differences and requires zero assignments on the subject. Another course listed 1 2 
outcome skills, including "establishing and maintaining rapport with individuals with exceptional learning 
needs," but mentioned nothing about how to teach such individuals. And in a description of an education 
psychology course, half the topics listed for a major assignment were off topic, including what a teacher 
candidate might do if a 7-week-old infant won't stop crying. 

■ No Method to This Madness: "Methods" coursework should, by definition, cover the ways in which 
a candidate learns how to convey content in a classroom. It follows that, ideally, such a course should 
include practice teaching and a set of standards for its evaluation — even, possibly, the measurement of a 
candidate's students' performance. But all too often, most of these components are missing from teacher 
training coursework in Texas, with the sole means of evaluation being a "self-reflective" essay written by 
the candidate. 

■ Out of Left Field: Field experiences are so highly valued by undergraduate education schools that they're often 
thrown together without sufficient forethought. It makes sense, for example, that a classroom management 
course would include field practice. But should 35 percent of the grade for a course examining "major social, 
economic, historical, political, and philosophical issues related to American education" include a 10-hour field 
experience capped by the candidate writing, once again, a "personal philosophy of education"? We don't 
think so. 

■ Regressive Education: Activities better suited to middle school students are found in nearly every 
teacher training program for which we had syllabi. One group assignment, for example, asks candidates to 
play a game from a foreign culture. Another assignment has each candidate interview five students about 
their understanding of social studies. Yet another requires that candidates write two "critical thinking" 
letters each to former elementary teachers. 
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A comprehensive professional preparation program is called for, geared specifically to the needs of the new teacher, 
including the following in rigorous coursework: instruction in core subjects to students of diverse abilities and 
backgrounds, including children with special needs; creating and managing an orderly and productive classroom; 
understanding of the educational policy landscape characterizing public education in the United States in this new 
century; foundational knowledge in child development; and a good orientation in student assessments and data-driven 
instruction . 66 Specifically, the coursework for which we looked addressed the following topics, although only in the case 
of mathematics methods (a full course is necessary) and methods coursework (two to three courses might be offered) is 
a full course necessary to adequately cover the topic: 

■ Mathematics methods 

■ Methods coursework (involving field work) covering science, social studies and writing in some combination, 
with the use of technology in instruction and instruction for English language learners addressed in conjunction 
with subject-specific pedagogy coursework. 

■ Child development 

■ Classroom management 67 

■ Assessment 68 

■ Teaching diverse learners, especially special education students 69 

■ Education policy challenges 

Professional coursework should be crafted to prepare that teacher for a challenging workplace environment, but 
with an eye to keeping requirements within bounds. Programs should conduct frequent reviews to ensure that a 
tendency for professional coursework creep does not lead to a ballooning of requirements. 

Texas state requirements for teacher preparation at all levels appear to address all of these topics and add only 
two minor additional topics (legal and ethical aspects of teaching and a very small fraction of a credit hour of 
licensing test preparation ). 70 Professional coursework (defined as coursework pertaining to assessment, teaching 



66 The requirement of reading methods and a strong clinical experience are not included in this list, since the coursework we recommend is 
evaluated under the reading preparation and student teaching standards, and we do not evaluate the same program feature twice under 
separate standards. Professional coursework in reading pedagogy could comprise one course in the fundamentals of scientifically based 
reading instruction and one course in how to assess and provide effective remediation strategies for struggling readers. Student teaching 
should comprise a full-time full semester commitment with a carefully screened cooperating teacher that is preceded by early and efficient 
exposure to field work. 

67 Another standard addresses whether the institution appropriately distinguishes the content specific to elementary and secondary teacher 
preparation programs. 

68 Note that this course is not the same as a course designed to teach how to assess reading difficulties. 

69 Another standard addresses whether the institution appropriately distinguishes the content specific to elementary and secondary teacher 
preparation programs. 

70 Texas requirements cover reading methods; teaching-learning processes, including measurement and evaluation of student achievement; 
human growth and development; knowledge of skills concerning the unique needs of special learners; legal and ethical aspects of teaching to 
include the recognition of a response to signs of abuse and neglect in children; structure, organization and management of the American 
school system, with emphasis upon the state and local structure in Texas; educational computing, media and other technologies. 
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strategies or curriculum development) in education schools in public institutions is capped by regulation at no 
more than 24 credit hours. 71 

As will be discussed in the Findings section for this standard, Texas does not classify some of the coursework NCTQ 
recommends as "professional," labeling it instead as "academic content," and this has the effect of camouflaging 
a considerable amount of professional coursework. 

Methodology 

Based on catalog descriptions, we looked for evidence of coursework of the type listed or addressing the listed topics. 

Full descriptions of the types of coursework for which we looked and examples of course descriptions that we believe 
represent coursework that adequately addresses a given topic are found in Appendix J. For those skeptical of the 
type and amount of information that can be gleaned from course descriptions, we refer you to more discussion of our 
analysis of course descriptions on page 1 0. 

That discussion addresses elementary content coursework, but the same principles hold for professional coursework: 
is it usually possible to discern from even cursory course descriptions the general scope of coursework. For example, 
we think it is clear which of the two courses described below is better designed to equip a prospective high school 
social studies teacher to understand adolescent development issues relevant to her classroom: 

Adolescent Development and Cognition. This course focuses on theory of adolescent growth and develop- 
ment and its application in the classroom. The study of how adolescents learn and the conditions under which they 
learn best guide this course. 

Child Growth and Development. This course deals with basic concepts of human development and 
behavior. Emphasis is given to the physical, cognitive and social development of the child from conception 
through adolescence. 

Flowever, valuable as course requirements and course descriptions can be, we did not rate programs because we 
felt that course descriptions were not adequate to the task of assessing whether topics that could appropriately 
be addressed in some combination in one course were indeed receiving adequate coverage in coursework that 
might be described in a paragraph. 72 

Given the potential for a pattern among education schools to require an ever increasing amount of professional 



71 Our State Teacher Policy Yearbook 2009 has commented on the problem with Texas law. Texas has imposed severe limits for teacher 
preparation programs in public institutions on what it terms "professional" coursework, which it defines as teaching strategies, models 
of instruction, curriculum development, assessment and classroom management, as well as student teaching. Only between 18 and 24 
credit hours of professional coursework are allowed, depending on the nature of the preparation program. To understand how restrictive 
this limit is, consider that although student teaching is rarely counted for the full-time full semester commitment that it is in terms of credit, 
the usual six credit hours for student teaching alone might use up to one-third of this credit allotment. Despite state regulations capping 
professional coursework, four education schools in public institutions — Sam Houston State University, Texas State University-San Marcos, 
The University ofTexas-Pan American, The University of Texas at Tyler — appear to be addressing all of these professional topics. 

72 This is not an issue in assessing our elementary content standard in which we are looking for a full course dedicated to each topic. 
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coursework, which we term "professional coursework creep," 73 we also counted the number of hours associated with 
our recommended types of courses as well as any others that were delivered in education programs to teacher 
audiences. 74 This is the total that NCTQ defines as the hours associated with "professional preparation," and it 
should be less than 50 semester hours. 75 

Why 50 credit hours? Even if every topic listed above represented a separate course (and it is not necessarily the case 
that each topic needs its own three- credit-hour course), coursework addressing all of the topics we've listed — plus 
an additional six hours in reading pedagogy not addressed in this section — would entail only about 33 credit hours. 
Thus 50 credit hours, 17 hours above our "core" count, seems a very generous upper bound for professional course 
loads. We noted on rating sheets whether programs require 50 or more credit hours of preparation. 

The risk of not keeping professional coursework within bounds is that excessive professional requirements discourage 
talented individuals from pursuing teacher preparation — and public school teaching. 

Findings 

In the Texas field trial, we did not rate programs on this standard, in spite of its importance, because most institutions did 
not offer us a full set of syllabi. While we did not rate programs, however, we noted potential inadequacies in professional 
preparation using the most generous interpretations of course content. 1/1/e also did not consider course quality at all. 

We should describe how our evaluation translates into the language used in the rating sheet. For example, if 
in examination of an elementary preparation program we find no course description that includes any mention 
of assessment and education policy challenges, whereas the topic of special education is addressed in a course 
description but not in the context of instruction, our statement in the rating sheet would distinguish between the 
two types of findings. It would state that we were able to "identify key professional topics inadequately addressed 
in this sequence, most notably 1) assessment and 2) education policy challenges." No mention would be made of 
any possible inadequacy in special education because we consider our finding too tentative. 

The most common inadequacy that we observed among the 67 institutions is coursework addressing educational policy 
challenges. Just over half of the institutions (51 percent) do not appear — at least from course descriptions — to be 
addressing the education reform issues that are major topics at the local, state and national levels. Placing a teacher in 
the classroom who is unfamiliar with issues ranging from the achievement gap and how it has engendered mandates for 
standardized testing to charter schools is a recipe for professional confusion and discontent. For example, the difficulties 



73 http://www.nctq.org/stpy09/reports/stpy_texas.pdf, p. 41 . 

74 This count did not include any hours for student teaching or student teaching seminars because programs differ greatly in how they allocate 
semester hours to this semester-long experience. Regardless of how it should be counted for purposes of computing tuition, it should 
be counted as 12 credit hours in any count of professional coursework. We also did not include in this count content courses designed 
for teachers, such as the elementary mathematics courses designed for teachers that we recommend. This type of coursework (of which 
preparation programs contain a considerable amount in science, music and art as well as elementary mathematics courses ) needs to be 
accounted for somehow in analyzing teacher preparation, but it is not conventionally categorized as professional preparation so we will 
not do so. We believe that this content coursework designed for teachers can play a valuable role in teacher preparation at all levels, and 
to the extent that it does, it should be acknowledged to be part of the preparation program. It can be categorized as "content-mediating" 
coursework in elementary programs because it will likely not be part of a major, whereas it might be noted as a special part of a major in 
middle school teacher programs and an add-on to a major in secondary programs. 

75 Note that our definition of "professional coursework" does not conform to the definition used in Texas regulations. 
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associated with restructuring schools that are designated as "failing" under NCLB provisions can only be compounded 
when teachers have no background that prepares them to understand the rationale for this radical reform initiative. 

The next most common inadequacy is related to mathematics methods. Thirty-three institutions do not require a 
full semester course devoted entirely to elementary mathematics methods; instead they cover multiple subjects or 
multiple grade spans in one course. For example, a single course might cover elementary mathematics and science 
methods. 

Other potential inadequacies that were noted and the proportion of institutions in which they were noted are: assessment 
(33 percent); classroom management (12 percent); teaching diverse learners, child development, methods of instruction 
in science, social studies and/or writing (all 9 percent). If our evaluation is at all on target, it suggests that as many 
as one-third of Texas' teachers could enter classroom without knowledge of the multifaceted role of assessment 
in schools to ensure standards-based instruction, including a solid grasp on the terminology that is important to 
understand student performance data from standardized testing (such as "standard deviation" and "normed versus 
criterion-referenced" tests) and the ways to use test data to inform instructional planning in their own classrooms, as 
well as when planning with colleagues across a grade-level or a department. 

In spite of the fact that professional topics appear to be getting short shrift in many institutions, most (58 percent) 
require 50 or more credit hours of professional preparation. The bar graph below illustrates the distribution of 
programs requiring 50 or more semester hours of professional coursework. 

Figure 9 Evidence of professional coursework creep in Texas education schools? 



Professional coursework 


Education schools in 


Education schools in 


credit hours 


public institutions 


private institutions 


Fewer than 50 


12 


17 


50-60 


18 


12 


61-70 


4 


4 



Even though professional coursework in education schools in public institutions is capped by regulation, we found 
evidence that the cap is essentiaiiy ignored. The publics have as much professional coursework as the privates. 

Quite a few programs require coursework above the 50 hours we recommend as ample. Texas has attempted to limit 
professional coursework in teacher preparation programs with a cap that is very low, in fact, arguably unrealistically 
low. 76 Why hasn't the cap worked? We see two reasons for the failure. 

First, the "interdisciplinary academic major" discussed with regard to Standard 5 (on concentrations) provides two 
means by which coursework that NCTQ defines as professional can be defined otherwise in Texas as "academic 
subject areas": 1) in the interdisciplinary part of the major, which can include numerous courses in reading, special 
education and child development and 2) in the area of specialization found in some lAMs, which can include courses 
in childhood education, bilingual education, English as a second language, special education and reading. 



76 The cap was instituted in 1987 and at first regulated all programs, but since 2001 has only regulated public institutions. 
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The second source of heavy coursework requirements may lie in the expansion of coursework that does not appear to 
fit into any regulated category of coursework. For example, by our count, Sam Houston State University requires 
67 credit hours of professional coursework for its elementary generalist program. Fully 43 hours of education-related 
coursework is grouped and labeled with the catch-all phrase "degree specific requirements," a category that has no 
basis in Texas regulations. (See Appendix K for a full listing of these requirements at Sam FHouston State.) 



Deja Vu? 

"If those in the colleges of education would quit bellyaching and worrying about their little niche in life and start 
making sure that the courses they teach are the very critical elements of pedagogy, we would all be better off for it. " 

Texas State Senator Carl A. Parker, chairman of the Texas Senate's education committee and sponsor of legislation 
establishing the "Interdisciplinary Academic Major , " as quoted in Education Week, March 15, 1989 

The undergraduate education major that used to be ubiquitous in Texas was believed to contribute to the 
phenomenon NCTQ terms "professional coursework creep," the tendency for education programs to pile on 
more and more requirements for education coursework. To exemplify the problem, a December 9, 1 987, Education 
Week article cited East Texas State University at Commerce (now Texas A&M University - Commerce) as 
requiring majors in elementary education to take 33 hours of education coursework, including student teaching. 

A new "interdisciplinary academic major," described on page 38 was implemented in 1991 for public institutions 
and eliminated the education major. At the time of its implementation, a limit of 18 semester hours (now up to 
24 for some programs) was also put on "professional" coursework, defined primarily as methods coursework and 
student teaching. A loophole was created for additional "specialization" coursework in bilingual education, English 
as a second language, early childhood education or special education. 

So — the plan to control professional coursework by eliminating the education major. . .how has that gone? 

Teacher candidates in Texas A&M University - Commerce's (TAMU - Commerce) elementary generalist 
program now take 27 hours of coursework designated as "professional," including student teaching, although 
it's fairer to call it 29 hours since it's likely that the same or more student teaching that counted for eight hours in 
1987 now counts for only six hours. 77 That total is short of the 33 education major hours of 1987, almost leading 
us to conclude that while the professional coursework appears to exceed the limit established by regulations, it 
has indeed been controlled. 

Well, no. Beyond professional coursework and student teaching, TAMU - Commerce requires 12 hours of 
"internship" courses and six hours of "residency" courses. Now we're up to 47 hours, but not 47 professional 
hours according to Texas definitions. Add in the "specialization" — 12 hours of early childhood education courses 
— and the total amount of education-related coursework comes to 59 hours! That's 30 semester hours of 
something that we've added on to what Texas calls the real professional coursework and apparently a lot more than 
the 33 semester hours in the education degree of the past. 

Is Texas controlling professional coursework creep — as NCTQ and the rest of the world defines it — with its 
limits on professional coursework and regulations on majors? Not so much. 



77 TheTAMU-Commerce elementary program can be found in Appendix I. 
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Standard 8: Student teaching effectively prepares teacher candidates 
for the challenges of the classrooms 

Rationale 

Student teaching is the capstone experience for professional preparation of teaching. It should be preceded by a succession 
of field experiences whose lessons are integrated into professional coursework. It should be full time for a full semester, 
and a significant portion of it should occur under the direct supervision of the teacher preparation program rather than 
being outsourced to enable the student teacher to take advantage of a foreign, urban or otherwise novel placement, 
no matter how valuable that placement might be. 78 It should be arranged with a cooperating classroom teacher who 
has been carefully screened by the preparation program to ensure that he or she has demonstrated both the capacity 
to increase student learning above the average and to mentor an adult. In fact, the only aspect of student teaching 
arrangements that have been shown to have an impact on student achievement is the positive effect of selection of the 
cooperating teacher by the preparation program rather than the student teacher or school district staff. 79 

Methodology 

NCTQ's evaluation of Texas institutions relative to its full student teaching standard will take place in 20 i 1. In this 
first evaluation we only assessed whether programs offered a full semester offuii-time student teaching. 

We considered a program full time if no other coursework other than a student teaching seminar was required during 
the semester of student teaching, or if no other coursework was listed as occurring during the semester of student 
teaching on any recommended degree plan. If a course other than a seminar was required, we indicated that the 
program was not full time for a full semester. 

In some cases, the course or courses that programs require be taken simultaneously with student teaching were cited by 
programs as relevant to or specifically linked to student teaching, such as a classroom management course. Nonethe- 
less, to require coursework and student teaching simultaneously does a disservice to both, either reducing the amount 
of reading and number of assignments that can be associated with the course(s) or reducing the time and attention the 
teacher candidate can devote to what is a very properly challenging classroom experience. To the extent that student 
teachers require support, seminars accompanying student teaching can serve as the mechanism for essential debriefings 
on classroom experiences and the means of making connections to material covered in earlier coursework. 

We would have considered student teaching less than a full semester if course descriptions indicated that it lasted 
for fewer than 1 2 weeks, but no programs required less than 1 2 weeks. 80 

Findings 

In the Texas field trial, we did not rate programs on this standard in spite of its critical importance, as we were still 
in the process of field testing the standard in a large national study that we will be publishing in summer 2010. 



78 A short-term non-local placement is acceptable if most of the student teaching experience takes place under close supervision. Alternatively, 
preparation programs can establish true satellite campuses to oversee non-local placements. 

79 Boyd, D., Grossman, P., Lankford, H., Loeb, S., & Wyckoff, J. (2008). Teacher Preparation and Student Achievement, CALDER Center, Working 
Paper 20. www.caldercenter.org/PDF/1001255_teacher_preparation.pdf 

80 Texas regulations require 1 2 weeks of full-time student teaching. 
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We can note that many institutions appear to be failing to budget sufficient time and attention to the student teaching 
experience. It is important that the experience be full time. In our overview we found that more than half of the programs 
(55 percent) require coursework unrelated to student teaching at the same time, with 21 institutions requiring 1-3 
credits of such coursework and 1 5 institutions requiring more than three credits. LeTourneau University's eight 
credits of coursework placed the greatest coursework demand on student teachers. 
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Secondary Teacher Program Standards 

Standard 9: Prepares high school teacher candidates to teach 
their subject area(s) 

Standard 10: Prepares middle school teacher candidates to teach 
their subject area(s) 

Rationale 

For decades teacher preparation and higher education reformers have been attempting to improve the rigor of 
undergraduate teacher preparation programs by promoting the requirement of full academic majors for prospective 
teachers. For example, the Holmes Group of the mid-1 980s, a group of college leaders, advocated for the benefits of 
having teachers cap the solid preparation represented by an academic major with professional preparation. 

While a full academic major may be more difficult to achieve in conjunction with an elementary teacher preparation 
program, or actually competes with its aim of adequately broad content preparation, it should not be a difficult 
proposition for the preparation of secondary teachers. Certainly candidates for secondary certification at the master's 
degree level have full academic majors earned before they enter education programs, as do most certification 
candidates in five-year teacher preparation programs. Moreover, the definition of a "highly qualified teacher" under 
the federal No Child Left Behind statute requires that all secondary teachers either major in the subject they teach or 
pass a rigorous test in that subject. 

NCTQ has long endorsed an academic major for all secondary teachers, with the qualification for middle school 
teachers that two minors provide needed flexibility in staffing. 81 The first rationale is practical: Unless a teacher 
candidate has fulfilled a very substantial part of the requirements for a college major outside of education or 
teacher-specific subjects such as social studies, the ramifications of failing student teaching will be great: the loss 
of a college degree. This provides a strong disincentive for the education program to fail candidates even in the 
face of poor performance. 82 

The second rationale is research-based and relates to the connection of subject matter understanding to instructional 
efficacy. The support for this principle is strong at the high school level, where there is direct research indicating that 
sufficient coursework preparation in mathematics and science makes high school teachers more effective, although 



81 http://www.nctq.org/stpy/reports/stpy_national.pdf, P. 72 

82 Teacher preparation programs claim that candidates who are poor prospects for teaching are "counseled out" prior to student teaching, 
and that if this does not happen, they will simply decline to recommend to the state that the candidate receive initial certification. We have 
not seen any documentation that this happens and, if so, to what extent. 
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one study points to a potential ceiling effect at six mathematics courses for middle school mathematics teachers. 83 
There has been little or no research on other subject areas that provides confirmation of any connection between 
subject matter preparation and instructional efficacy. 

Certainly Texas students could use the boost that might come from having teachers who know their subject matter. 
While 8th graders in Texas score above the national average on the National Assessment of Education Progress 
(NAEP) in mathematics and at the national average in reading, they are below the national average in science and 
writing. 84 Moreover, Texas high school seniors post combined mathematics and reading scores on SAT and ACT 
tests that are below the national averages. 85 

Methodology for assessing the subject matter preparation 
of secondary (grades 8-12) teachers 

On the face of it, evaluating teacher preparation at the secondary level relative to this standard would seem relatively 
straightforward because subject matter preparation and professional preparation are more compartmentalized than 
in elementary preparation. Indeed, when considering certification in English, mathematics and history, evaluating 
preparation is straightforward. We evaluated each Texas secondary preparation program that offered certification 
in English (actually English, language arts and reading), mathematics and history by a very simple standard: Did the 
program require at least 30 credit hours (the commonly accepted definition of a major) in English, mathematics or 
history coursework, respectively? 86 

The complications in evaluating subject matter preparation for secondary teachers arise because all or virtually all 
states, Texas included, offer certification in "composite" areas. 87 A secondary teacher candidate in Texas who wishes 
to teach history can do so with history certification or with certification in the composite area of "social studies." 



83 Chaney, B. (1995). Student outcomes and the professional preparation of 8th grade teachers. NSF/NELS: 88 Teacher transcript analysis. 
Rockville, MD\ Westat; Goldhaber, D., & Brewer, D. (1996). Why don't schools and teachers seem to matter? Assessing the impact of 
unobservables on educational productivity? Journal of Human Resources 32, 503-23 ERIC: ED400237; Goldhaber, D., & Brewer, D. (October 
1998). Why should we reward degrees for teachers? Phi Delta Kappan, 134-138; Goldhaber, D., & Brewer, D. (2000). Does teacher 
certification matter? High school certification status and student achievement. Educational Evaluation and Policy Analysis, 22, 129-145; 
Monk, D. (1994). Subject area preparation of secondary mathematics and science teachers and student achievement. Economics of 
Education Review, 1 2(2): 1 25-145; Rothman, A., (1969). Teacher characteristics and student learning. Journal of Research In Science Teaching, 
6(4), 340-348; Rowan, B., Chiang, F., & Miller, R.J. (October 1997). Using research on employees' performance to study the effects of teachers 
on students' achievement. Sociology of Education, 70, 256-284; Wenglinsky, H. (2000). How teaching matters: Bringing the classroom back 
Into discussions of teacher quality. Princeton, NJ: Educational Testing Service, http://www.ets.org/re-6earch/pic/teamat.pdf 

84 http://www.nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcard/states/profile.asp. 

85 In 2009 the combined SAT mathematics and reading score in Texas was 992, while the national average was 1016; the composite ACT 
score in Texas was 20.8, while the national composite score was 21.1. 

86 This standard conforms to the standard we recommend in the State Teacher Policy Yearbook 2009. Courses that counted included all 
content courses in the discipline, regardless of how many were lower or upper division. Courses in our count that might not count toward 
a major include courses that count toward general education requirements. We did not include courses designed for teacher candidates. 
The latter is the coursework that we suggest be termed "content-mediating" that may form a very important part of preparation for the 
high school teacher in addition to the coursework for the major. 

87 These types of certification have evolved in response to the need for high school administrators, particularly those in small high schools or 
small school districts, to have the flexibility to assign teachers to classes for which a full class load is rarely available or for which teachers are 
in short supply. They have no other rationale. While they put an adult in front of students in classes, they do nothing to ensure that that adult 
has more than a superficial knowledge of the subject of instruction. Our recommendations address other approaches to solving this problem. 
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Social studies certification enables that candidate to be licensed to teach not only history but also government, 
economics and geography, all subjects that are part of the Texas high school curriculum. 

Likewise, in the sciences there are two routes in Texas to certification in chemistry and biology. One is through 
single subject certification areas (chemistry and "life science" certification), and the other is through a composite 
certification route ("science") that also allows a certificate-holder to teach physics and geology. Another route 
to teaching both chemistry and physics is "physical science" certification. In fact, Texas offers no single subject 
certification in physics. 

Leaving aside the obvious undesirability of composite certification and possible alternatives, by what standard 
should teacher preparation for composite certification be judged? Certainly requiring a major in each of two to 
four subjects is unrealistic, but requiring anything less than at least two minors (1 5 credit hours each) for physical 
science certification and at least three minors for social studies and science certifications is clearly inadequate. 88 
We propose a standard that secondary certification programs preparing a teacher to teach three or more subjects 
require at least a minor in at least three subjects. 

In our evaluation of institutions, we checked for coursework requirements in each of four different types of grades 
8-12 certification programs, three single-subject and one composite: 

■ Certification in English, language arts and reading 

■ Certification in history 

■ Certification in mathematics 

■ Certification in science or social studies or, if not offered, physical science 

Nearly all of the 67 programs offer certification in each of these four areas. For every certification program that 
does not meet the relevant standard regarding a major or a combination of minors, the program's rating on this 
standard was lowered by one level, for example, from "meets standard" to "nearly meets standard." 



Rating 


Criteria 


• Meets standard 


The preparation offered in each of the four certification areas examined is adequate. 


3 Nearly meets 
standard 


The preparation offered in three of the four certification areas examined is adequate. 


3 Partly meets 
standard 


The preparation offered in two of the four certification areas examined is adequate. 


0 Meets a small 
part of standard 


The preparation offered in one of the four certification areas examined is adequate. 


O Fails to meet 
standard 


The preparation offered in none of the four certification areas examined is adequate. 



88 In fact, one Texas program, Texas State University - San Marcos meets this standard in social studies and West Texas A&M University 
comes very close to requiring adequate preparation in science, but in general, secondary teacher candidates in science and social studies 
major in one subject and take a smattering of courses in the other three and then pass a licensing test with about 25 questions on that 
subject — all of which can be missed without jeopardizing a passing score. 
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Findings with regard to the subject matter preparation 
of high school (grades 8-12) teachers 

Texas institutions are doing a good job preparing high school teachers in English, history and mathematics; by 
and large, secondary teacher candidates preparing to teach those subjects are required to take at least 30 credit 
hours in their discipline, an amount of coursework that represents a typical major. Largely due to flawed Texas 
state regulation, teacher shortages in science and the inherent difficulty posed by an overly broad social studies 
certification, teachers are not being as well prepared in science and social studies. 

Nine out of 1 0 institutions in Texas offer this option to teacher candidates, certifying them to teach four disciplines 
of science and/or social studies even though this option either: 1 ) concentrates requirements in one discipline, with 
very skimpy preparation in the others, or 2) only requires a smattering of courses in each discipline, developing no 
real competency in any single one. It is not clear which choice does more of a disservice to high school students. 

Two institutions illustrate the problem in certification in science. At The University of Texas at Austin, a teacher 
candidate can take a substantial 24 credit hours in physics, but only six credit hours in each of biology and geology. 
At Texas A&M University, future teachers take coursework in all four disciplines of science they will teach, but 
no more than eight credit hours in any one area. 

Figure 10 Three models for preparing high school science teachers 

Biology Physics Chemistry Geology 

This example depicts 
coursework required 
of a teacher candidate 
focusing on the physical 
sciences. 

This example depicts 
coursework required 
of all candidates for 
science certification. 

Ten additional hours 
in biology, chemistry, 
environmental science 
or geography are also 
required. 

This example depicts the 
coursework required of 
all candidates seeking 
science certification. 
Four additional hours 
in any science are also 
required. 

Does any combination of coursework prepare a teacher to teach biology, physics, chemistry and geology? 
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These majors, which are quite popular with school district administrators because it makes it possible to assign 
teachers to multiple subjects, pose nearly insuperable preparation problems. Recognizing that it is not feasible to 
require a high school science teacher to take the ideal preparation and earn a major in physics, biology, chemistry 
and earth science, the modified standard that we applied here would require a high school teacher to earn at least 
a minor in each of at least three subjects to be qualified to teach the subject and then pass a test in each of the 
areas, as required by federal law. Nonetheless, only one institution, Texas State University - San Marcos — 
even met this modified standard in its social studies certification program, and none met it in science certification 
(with West Texas A&M University coming closest to meeting the standard). 



How Texas institutions fare on this standard 

NCTQ Standard 9. Prepares high school teacher candidates to teach their subject area(s) 

All children deserve to have teachers who are well versed in each and every one of the subjects they teach, 
regardless of teacher shortages. 



★ 



Institutions with Exemplary Design 

Texas State University - San Marcos 



0 Institutions Meet Standard 

Schreiner University, Texas Wesleyan University, Wiley College 



3 Institutions Nearly Meet Standard 

Abilene Christian University, Baylor University, Concordia University, Dallas Baptist University, East Texas Baptist University, Hardin- 
Simmons University, Houston Baptist University, Howard Payne University, H uston-Ti 1 1 otso n University, Jarvis Christian College, 
Lamar University, LeTourneau University, Lubbock Christian University, McMurry University, Midwestern State University, Our Lady 
of the Lake University, Rio Grande College of Sul Ross State University, Sam Houston State University, Southern Methodist University, 
Southwestern Adventist University, Southwestern Assemblies of God University, St. Edward's University, St. Mary's University, 
Stephen F. Austin State University, Sul Ross State University, Tarleton State University, Texas A&M International University, Texas 
A&M University - Commerce, Texas A&M University - Texarkana, Texas Lutheran University, Texas Southern University, Texas 
Woman's University, The University of Texas - Pan American, The University of Texas at Arlington, The University of Texas at Austin, The 
University of Texas at Brownsville, The University of Texas at El Paso, The University of Texas at San Antonio, The University of Texas 
at Tyler, The University of Texas of the Permian Basin, University of Houston - Clear Lake, University of Houston - Downtown, 
University of Houston - Victoria, University of Mary Hardin - Baylor, University of North Texas, Wayland Baptist University 



3 Institutions Partly Meet Standard 

Angelo State University, Texas A&M University, Texas A&M University -Corpus Christi, Texas A&M University - Kingsville, Texas 
Christian University, Texas Tech University, West Texas A&M University 



0 Institutions Meet Small Part of Standard 

Arlington Baptist College, Southwestern University, University of Dallas 



O Institutions Do Not Meet Standard 

Paul Quinn College, Prairie View A&M University, Texas College, The University of Texas at Dallas, University of Houston, University 
of St. Thomas, University of the Incarnate Word 
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Exemplary Design 

Texas State University - San Marcos offers unusually strong preparation in the composite certification 
area of social studies. The institution requires a major in history, geography or political science and at least 1 5 
hours of coursework in the two disciplines that are not selected for a major. 



Methodology for evaluating the subject matter preparation 
of middle school (grades 4-8) teachers: 

Texas certifies middle school teachers in three different types of certification: 

1 . Single-subject (mathematics; English, language arts, reading; 89 social studies; science), 

2. Dual subject (mathematics/science and English, language arts, reading/social studies), and 

3. Generalist. 90 

The generalist certification allows a middle school teacher to teach any subject in grades 4-8, whether as a classroom 
teacher in an elementary school or as a mathematics, English, social studies or science teacher in a middle school. 91 

Not every preparation program offers certification of these three types. Twelve institutions offer all three types, 23 offer 
only two types and 28 offer only one (typically, single-subject). We assessed one certification of each type offered at 
each institution. For single subject certification, we examined coursework required in science, or if science was not 
offered, in social studies. 92 For dual subject certification, we examined coursework in mathematics/science or, if that 
was not offered, in English/social studies. 

The table below illustrates how we applied our general standard of a major or two minors 93 to coursework in each 
type of certification: 



89 NCTQ classifies the "English, language arts, reading" certification area as "single subject" because we do not categorize reading as a 
content area. 

90 In the four institutions that offer only a "bilingual generalist" rather than a "generalist," we evaluated subject area preparation for the 
bilingual generalist. 

91 Federal law requires that secondary teachers meet a "highly qualified" standard by having a major in their subject or taking a rigorous 
test in their subject. By virtue of passing the middle school generalist test that Texas has designated as a rigorous test of each core subject 
(despite the fact that it covers all core subjects as well as reading yet produces a global score) generalists are classified by Texas as "highly 
qualified teachers." We do not believe that this is valid under federal law. 

92 We evaluated preparation in mathematics, in turn, if no social studies certification was not offered, or preparation in English, if mathematics 
certification was not offered. 

93 As in our evaluation of subject area preparation in the secondary certification area, a major represents 30 credit hours and a minor 1 5 
credit hours. However, unlike our count of coursework for a major or minor for high school preparation, beyond including general education 
coursework in our count of coursework, we also included coursework designed for teacher audiences. 
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Figure 1 1 NCTQ criteria used to rate the subject-area preparation for middle school certification 



Single subject certification 


Full credit given if: 


Partial credit given if: 


Science 


1) 30 credit hours in biology, 
chemistry or physics OR 2) a total 
of 30 hours in science coursework, 
with at least 15 hours in one 
discipline and a strong selection 
of courses in the others.* 


Partial credit given for 
coursework constituting 
almost a major, a minor, or 
a portion of a minor in a single 
discipline. 


Social Studies 


1) 30 credit hours in history, 
government, economics or 
geography OR 2) a total of 30 
hours in social science coursework, 
with at least 15 hours in one 
discipline and a strong selection 
of courses in the others.* 


Partial credit given for 
coursework constituting 
almost a major, a minor, or 
a portion of a minor in a single 
discipline. 


Mathematics 


30 credit hours in mathematics 


Partial credit given for 
coursework constituting 
almost a major, a minor, or 
a portion of a minor. 


English, language arts, reading 


30 credit hours in English 


Partial credit given for 
coursework constituting 
almost a major, a minor, or 
a portion of a minor. 


Dual subject certification 


Mathematics/science 


15 credit hours in mathematics 
and 15 hours in biology, 
chemistry, physics or geology. 


Partial credit given for close 
to two minors, a minor and a 
portion of a minor, or a portion 
of a minor. 


English, language arts, 
reading/social studies 


15 credit hours in English and 
15 hours in history, government, 
economics or geography. 


Partial credit given for close 
to two minors, a minor and a 
portion of a minor, or a portion 
of a minor. 


Generalist certification 


15 credit hours in each of: 
English, mathematics, a science, 
a social science. 


Partial credit given for one to 
three minors or close to four 
minors. 



* By "strong selection" we mean coursework that is primarily upper division and general audience rather than teacher audience. 



While one institution did so, it is difficult to receive full credit under the standard for the generalist certification (a 
minor in each of the four core subjects). It is fortunate that recent changes in Texas elementary certification that 
extend it from 4th to 6th grade will make it unnecessary to produce middle school generalists since elementary 
generalists will be able to teach 5th and 6th grade classes in elementary schools, classes in which only middle 
school generalists have been able to teach to date. 
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If a program offers two or three different types of certification and received two or three different ratings, the 
overall rating is based on the rating of the certification type that receives the lowest score. Our rationale: Teachers 
licensed to teach middle school with any type of certification can teach any subject in middle school providing they 
pass a licensing test covering the four core subjects as well as reading, making it sensible to evaluate a program 
based on its weakest preparation type. 



Rating 


Criteria 


• Meets standard 


The weakest of the preparation program types examined in the single subject, dual subject, 
and/or generalist certification areas meets the relevant standards outlined above. 


3 Nearly meets 
standard 


The weakest of the preparation program types examined in the single subject, dual subject, 
and/or generalist certification areas nearly meets the relevant standards outlined above. 


3 Partly meets 
standard 


The weakest of the preparation program types examined in the single subject, dual subject, 
and/or generalist certification areas partly meets the relevant standards outlined above. 


<3 Meets a small 
part of standard 


The weakest of the preparation program types examined in the single subject, dual subject, 
and/or generalist certification areas meets a small part of the relevant standards outlined 
above. 


O Fails to meet 
standard 


The weakest of the preparation program types examined in the single subject, dual subject, 
and/or generalist certification areas does not meet the relevant standards outlined above. 



Findings on the subject matter preparation of middle school (grades 4-8) teachers: 

A problem found in most states is the ambivalent regulations in place to prepare middle school teachers. Texas 
is no exception. Only 18 percent of the institutions in the 62 we evaluated for middle school content preparation 
require middle school teacher candidates to take coursework sufficient to meet or nearly meet our standard in 
each of the subjects for which they will be certified to teach in the certification path we evaluated. The others 
institutions fall short, many because they offer certification to teach four core subjects as a "generalist," and this 
poses nearly insuperable preparation problems. 



The number of institutions receiving each rating within the three types of middle school certification 



Rating 


Institutions offering 
single subject 


Institutions offering 
dual subject 


Institutions offering 
generalist 


# Meets standard 


12 


9 


1 


3 Nearly meets 
standard 


8 


4 


1 


3 Partly meets 
standard 


16 


9 


6 


3 Meets a small 
part of standard 


10 


5 


8 


O Fails to meet 
standard 


7 


2 


9 
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The data in the table illustrates that while there are many weak single subject and dual subject certification pro- 
grams, ratings for generalist programs show a pattern of weakness. 



How Texas institutions fare on this standard 

NCTQ Standard 10. Prepares middle school teacher candidates to teach their subject area(s) 

All children deserve to have teachers who are well versed in each and every one of the subjects they teach, 
regardless of teacher shortages. 



★ 



Institutions with Exemplary Design 

Houston Baptist University 



0 Institutions Meet Standard 

Huston-Tillotson University, Jarvis Christian College, Southwestern Assemblies of God University, Texas Wesleyan University, 
The University of Texas at Austin 



3 Institutions Nearly Meet Standard 

Dallas Baptist University, Lamar University, Texas A&M University -Texarkana, Texas State University - San Marcos, Wayland 
Baptist University 



3 Institutions Partly Meet Standard 

Abilene Christian University, Hardin-Simmons University, Howard Payne University, Lubbock Christian University, McMurry University, 
Our Lady of the Lake University, Prairie View A&M University, Sam Houston State University, Southern Methodist University, St. 
Edward's University, Tarleton State University, Texas A&M University, Texas Christian University, Texas Lutheran University, Texas 
Tech University, Texas Woman's University, The University of Texas - Pan American, The University of Texas at Brownsville, The 
University of Texas at Tyler, University of Houston - Clear Lake, University of Houston - Victoria, University of Mary Hardin - Baylor 



0 Institutions Meet Small Part of Standard 

Angelo State University, Arlington Baptist College, Baylor University, Concordia University, LeTourneau University, Midwestern 
State University, Rio Grande College of Sul Ross State University, Schreiner University, Sul Ross State University, Texas A&M 
International University, Texas A&M University -Commerce, Texas A&M University — Corpus Christi, Texas A&M University — 
Kingsville, The University of Texas at Arlington, University of North Texas 



O Institutions Do Not Meet Standard 

East Texas Baptist University, Southwestern Adventist University, Southwestern University, St. Mary's University, Stephen F. Austin 
State University, Texas Southern University, The University of Texas at Dallas, The University of Texas at El Paso, The University 
of Texas at San Antonio, The University of Texas of the Permian Basin, University of Dallas, University of Houston, University of 
Houston - Downtown, West Texas A&M University 



? Institutions Whose Performance Cannot Be Determined 

Paul Quinn College, Texas College, University of St. Thomas, University of the Incarnate Word, Wiley College 



Within certification areas, the amount of subject area preparation required of middle school teacher candidates 
varies enormously. For example, a middle school candidate seeking social studies certification is required to take 
only four history courses at Rio Grande College of Sul Ross University, while a comparable candidate at 
Texas A&M -Texarkana is required to take 12 history courses, eight of them upper division. The number of history 
courses most commonly required is four. 

The table below illustrates the range of biology courses required of middle school candidates seeking certification in 
science. Of the 46 science certification programs evaluated, 34 require less than a minor in biology, but even more 
notably, the lack of consensus about how much preparation is sufficient to teach to Texas standards is startling: 
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Figure 1 2 How much biology coursework do teachers need to teach middle school science? 



22 - 21 




Required courses 



Texas institutions do not seem to agree on how many biology courses a middle school teacher needs. Depending on 
where a teacher candidate receives her training in the state, she may have to take as few as one course or even up 
to nine courses, approximately a full biology major. 




Exemplary Design 

Houston Baptist University's preparation program for certification in science requires a total of 35 credit 
hours of coursework in science, with a minor in biology (including upper division coursework) and the remaining 
credit hours in physics and chemistry. This preparation program is the one for which Houston Baptist received its 
rating in this standard. 

Two other institutions have noteworthy designs in specific preparation programs, but because of the ratings 
methodology they were rated for this standard on weaker preparation programs: The University of Texas of 
the Permian Basin's noteworthy preparation is for certification in both science and mathematics; it requires 
a biology major and a mathematics minor. Lamar University's noteworthy preparation is for certification as 
a generalist; it requires at least a minor in biology, English and mathematics and at least three history courses. 
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Standard 11: Offers all required courses (high school certification) 
at least once a year 

Rationale 

While the coursework requirements associated with secondary certification are not as extensive as those for elementary 
certification, they are not trivial. Completing all requirements becomes quite difficult if courses are not offered at least 
once a year. This not only makes it more difficult to complete a program in four years, it also may be a disincentive for the 
most capable and ambitious individuals to consider secondary teaching as a profession. 

Methodology 

In evaluating Texas' teacher preparation programs, we looked for evidence that each and every required course in 
the secondary preparation program is offered at least once in an academic year to make it possible for students to 
complete the full program in a timely fashion. We checked course schedules to determine if there was at least one 
offering of each required course in any three consecutive fall, spring or summer terms, generally terms between 
fall 2008 and spring 2009. 



Rating 


Criteria 


# Meets standard 


All required courses are offered at least once a year. 


O Fails to meet 


One or more courses is unavailable in a year. 


standard 



Findings 

It is not difficult for secondary teacher candidates to complete required coursework. While we could not access course 
schedules for seven institutions, only one secondary teacher preparation program fails to offer every required course 
at least once a year. 
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How Texas institutions fare on this standard 

NCTQ Standard 11. Offers all required courses (high school certification) at least once 
a year (grades 8-12) 

It must be possible to complete the requisite program in a timely manner. 



% Institutions Meet Standard 

Abilene Christian University, Arlington Baptist College, Baylor University, Concordia University, Dallas Baptist University, Hardin- 
Simmons University, Houston Baptist University, Howard Payne University, Huston-Tillotson University, Jarvis Christian College, 
Lamar University, LeTourneau University, Lubbock Christian University, McMurry University, Midwestern State University, Our 
Lady of the Lake University, Prairie View A&M University, Rio Grande College of Sul Ross State University, Sam Houston State 
University, Schreiner University, Southern Methodist University, Southwestern Adventist University, Southwestern Assemblies of 
God University, Southwestern University, St. Edward's University, St. Mary's University, Stephen F. Austin State University, Tarleton 
State University, Texas A&M International University, Texas A&M University -Commerce, Texas A&M University -Corpus Christi, 
Texas A&M University - Kingsville, Texas A&M University -Texarkana, Texas Christian University, Texas College, Texas Lutheran 
University, Texas Southern University, Texas State University -San Marcos, Texas Tech University, Texas Wesleyan University, Texas 
Woman's University, The University of Texas - Pan American, The University of Texas at Arlington, The University of Texas at Austin, 
The University of Texas at Brownsville, The University of Texas at Dallas, The University of Texas at El Paso, The University of Texas 
at San Antonio, The University of Texas of the Permian Basin, University of Dallas, University of Houston, University of Houston - 
Clear Lake, University of Houston - Downtown, University of Houston - Victoria, University of Mary Hardin - Baylor, University of 
North Texas, University of the Incarnate Word, Wayland Baptist University, West Texas A&M University 

O Institutions Do Not Meet Standard 

East Texas Baptist University 

? Institutions Whose Performance Cannot Be Determined 

Angelo State University, Paul Quinn College, Sul Ross State University, Texas A&M University, The University of Texas at Tyler, 
University of St. Thomas, Wiley College 
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Standard 12: Prepares high school teacher candidates for the profession 
(not rated) 

Rationale 

A secondary teacher's content knowledge is certainly necessary, but not sufficient. The teacher instructs a diverse 
group of students in a challenging classroom environment that is increasingly porous to a range of local, state and 
national prescriptions and dictates. A coherent, systematic and rigorous professional preparation can make this 
task manageable. 

The rationale for professional preparation of secondary teachers is the same as for elementary teachers and is 
discussed on page 43. 

Methodology 

Based on catalog descriptions, we looked for evidence of coursework of the following types or addressing the 
following topics, with topics possibly combined in courses, since each does not require a full semester for adequate 
coverage. (We refer you to a discussion of our analysis of course descriptions on pages 1 0 and 46. Full descriptions of the 
types of coursework for which we looked and examples of course descriptions can be found in Appendix J.) 

■ Subject-specific methods coursework (involving field work), with the use of technology in instruction and 
instruction for English language learners addressed in conjunction with this coursework 

■ Reading across the content areas 

■ Adolescent development 

■ Classroom management 94 

■ Assessment 95 

■ Teaching diverse learners, especially special education students 96 

■ Education policy challenges 

We did not rate programs because we felt that course descriptions were not adequate to the task for assessing 
whether topics that could appropriately be addressed in some combination in one course were indeed receiving 
adequate coverage in coursework that might be described in a paragraph. 97 

Given the potential for a pattern among education schools to require an ever increasing amount of professional 
coursework, which we term "professional coursework creep," 98 we also count the number of credit hours associated 



94 Another standard addresses whether the institution appropriately distinguishes the content specific to elementary and secondary teacher 
preparation programs. 

95 Note that this course is not the same as a course designed to teach how to assess reading difficulties. 

96 Another standard addresses whether the institution appropriately distinguishes the content specific to elementary and secondary teacher 
preparation programs. 

97 This is not an issue in assessing our elementary content standard in which we are looking for a full course dedicated to each topic. 

98 http://www.naq.org/stpy09/reports/stpy_texas.pdf , p. 41 . 
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with these types of courses as well as any others that were delivered in education programs to teacher audiences." 
This is the total that NCTQ defines as the credit hours associated with "professional preparation," and it should be 
fewer than 30 credit hours in a secondary preparation program. 

Why 30 credit hours? Even if every topic listed above represented a separate course (and it is not necessarily the 
case that each topic needs its own three-semester-credit-hour course), coursework addressing all of the topics 
we've listed would entail only about 21 credit hours. Thus 30 hours, nine hours above our "core" count, seems a 
very generous upper bound for professional course loads. We noted on rating sheets whether programs require 30 
or more credit hours of preparation. 

Excessive professional requirements are likely to discourage talented individuals from pursuing teacher preparation 
— and public school teaching. 

Findings 

In the Texas field trial, we did not rate programs on this standard, in spite of its importance, because most institutions 
did not provide us with full sets of syllabi. While we did not rate programs, however, we did note potential inadequacies 
in professional preparation even using the most generous interpretations of course content. We did not consider course 
quality at all. 

We should describe how our evaluation translates into the language used in the rating sheet. For example, if in an 
examination of a secondary preparation program we find that no course description includes any mention of assessment 
and education policy challenges, whereas the topic of special education is addressed in a course description but not 
in the context of instruction, our statement in the rating sheet would distinguish between the two types of findings. It 
would state that that we were able to "identify key professional topics inadequately addressed in this sequence, most 
notably 1) assessment and 2) education policy challenges." No mention would be made of any possible inadequacy 
in special education because we consider our finding too tentative. 

The most common deficiency is coursework in subject-matter specific methods courses (67 percent of institutions). This 
means that prospective secondary mathematics teachers do not take a course in methods of teaching mathematics and 
are instead offered a course in which methods of instruction in all subjects are covered or no methods course is offered 
at all. 

Second to this deficiency is coursework addressing educational policy challenges. The majority of programs (52 percent) 
do not appear — at least from course descriptions — to be addressing the education reform issues that are major topics 
at the local, state and national levels. Placing a secondary teacher in the classroom who is unfamiliar with issues ranging 
from the achievement gap and how it has engendered mandates for standardized testing to charter schools is a recipe 

99 This count did not include any hours for student teaching or student teaching seminars because programs differ greatly in how they 
allocate semester hours to this semester-long experience. We did not count content courses designed for teachers, such as the elementary 
mathematics courses designed for teachers that we recommend. This type of coursework (of which there is a considerable amount in 
science, music and art beyond elementary mathematics courses ) needs to be accounted for somehow in analyzing teacher preparation, 
but it is not conventionally categorized as professional preparation so we will not do so. We believe that this content coursework 
designed for teachers can play a valuable role in teacher preparation at all levels, and to the extent that it does, it should be categorized 
and counted. It can be categorized as "content-mediating" coursework in elementary programs because it will likely not be part of a 
major, and it can be noted as a special part of a major in a middle school program and as a valuable addition to the major in a secondary 
programs. 
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for professional confusion and discontent. For example, the difficulties associated with restructuring schools that 
are designated as "failing" under NCLB provisions can only be compounded when teachers have no background that 
prepares them to understand the rationale for this radical reform initiative. 

Other deficiencies noted and the proportion of institutions in which they were noted: teaching diverse learners (33 
percent), assessment (25 percent), adolescent development (15 percent), classroom management (10 percent), 
reading across the content areas (6 percent). 

Fifteen percent of the institutions (nine private and one public) require 30 or more credit hours of professional 
preparation. 
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Standard 13: Student teaching effectively prepares high school 

teacher candidates for the challenges of the classroom 
(evaluation pending) 

See page 50 for a discussion of the rationale for this standard and the methodology used in our evaluation. 

Findings 

In the Texas field trial, we did not rate programs on this standard in spite of its critical importance because we were 
still in the process of field testing the standard in a large national study that we will be publishing in summer 2010. 

We can note that many institutions appear to be failing to budget sufficient time and attention for the student 
teaching experience. It is important that the experience be full time. In our overview we found that in nearly half of 
programs (48 percent), coursework unrelated to student teaching is either required or allowed at the same time. 
We found 20 institutions requiring 1-3 credits of such coursework and 12 institutions requiring more than three 
credits. Schreiner University's nine credits of coursework placed the greatest coursework demand on student 
teachers. 
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A Note on Special Education Teacher Preparation 

As we discuss in our 5tate Teacher Policy Yearbook 2009 , 100 any teacher getting certified to teach special education 
must have content expertise in addition to specialized training in teaching students with disabilities. Both state and 
federal requirements expect special education students to meet the same high standards as other students; thus, 
special education teachers must have content preparation. In the elementary grades, the teacher candidate should 
meet the same content coursework requirements discussed in Standard 4 (elementary teacher content preparation) 
on page 31. Any teacher getting certified to teach secondary special education should graduate "highly qualified" in 
at least two subjects, and the most efficient route to doing so is for teacher candidates to take the equivalent of two 
subject area minors and pass tests in those areas. 101 

Although content preparation should be similar, the professional preparation of special education teachers should 
not be identical to other teachers. The array of professional coursework specific to special education should cover the 
needs of the special education student, general special education practices and language development strategies, 
as well as special education foundations, ethical practice and professional communication. 

While recognizing their critical importance, we have yet to include in our current evaluation of special education 
teacher preparation any consideration of these necessary areas of content and professional preparation. These areas 
of preparation will be addressed in future studies. 

Standard 14: Prepares teacher candidates to teach early reading 
Rationale 

As important as it is for every elementary teacher to know the most effective strategies for teaching children to 
read, expertise in this area is of paramount importance for special education teachers, since reading disabilities 
account for about 80 percent of all learning disabilities. 102 In recognition of this fact, Texas has rigorous standards 
that fully address the use of the science of reading by special education teachers. 103 

Methodology 

The analysis of early reading preparation in special education programs is conducted exactly as is the analysis of 
reading preparation in elementary programs. (See page 1 9 for a full discussion of that standard; for more information 
about how we analyze syllabi and textbooks, go to page 12.) NCTQ has previously used this methodology to evaluate 



100 http://www.nctq.org/stpy09/reports/stpy_texas.pdf, p 28 

101 http://www.nctq.org/stpy09/reports/stpy_national.pdfp. 135 

102 Snow, p. 89 

103 http://www.sbec.state.tx.us/SBECOnline/standtest/standards/allspeced.pdf 
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the preparation of special education teachers in a study of teacher preparation programs in Indiana. 104 Essentially 
we looked for evidence that the five components of effective early reading instruction are embedded in the required 
coursework for prospective teachers pursuing supplemental special education certification, dual certification or EC-1 2 
special education certification programs at the 34 Texas institutions at which these programs are offered. Although 
we recognize that special education teachers need deeper skills and knowledge to address students' reading difficulties, 
our analysis is limited for now only to these core foundational elements. 

Full credit was awarded to programs in which all five components of the science of reading are covered in the coursework 
and all relevant required courses address at least one of the five essential components: phonemic awareness, phonics, 
vocabulary, fluency and comprehension. Programs that neglect to cover one or more components of the science of 
reading, and/or that require one or more reading course with a focus on early reading instruction but without the science 
of reading, received a lower or failing rating. 

Findings 

Nearly a third of the institutions require fewer courses in reading for prospective special education teachers than 
are required in their general elementary program. Forty-one percent of the 34 special education programs that we 
evaluated failed on all measures. 



104 http://www.nctq.Org/p/publications/doc5/nctq_full_study_indiana_reading_20090729023658.pdf 
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How Texas institutions fare on this standard 

NCTQ Standard 14. Prepares teacher candidates to teach early reading 

All special education teachers, regardless of whether they are teaching toddlers or teenagers, need coursework in the 
research-based strategies shown to dramatically reduce the number of children needing remediation in reading. 



Institutions with Exemplary Design 

Baylor University 

0 Institutions Meet Standard 

LeTourneau University, Texas A&M University, Texas A&M University - Kingsville, Texas Southern University, Texas State University 
-San Marcos, The University of Texas - Pan American, The University of Texas at Austin, University of North Texas, Wayland Baptist 
University 

^ Institutions Nearly Meet Standard 

University of Mary Hardin - Baylor 

3 Institutions Partly Meet Standard 

Angelo State University, Tarleton State University, The University of Texas at Tyler 



0 Institutions Meet Small Part of Standard 

Abilene Christian University, Texas A&M University - Commerce, The University of Texas at El Paso, The University of Texas of the 
Permian Basin, University of Houston, West Texas A&M University 



O Institutions Do Not Meet Standard 

Houston Baptist University, Lamar University, Our Lady of the Lake University, Sam Houston State University, Stephen F. Austin 
State University, Texas A&M International University, Texas A&M University - Corpus Christi, Texas A&M University -Texarkana, 
Texas Christian University, Texas Tech University, Texas Woman's University, The University of Texas at San Antonio, University of 
Houston - Clear Lake, University of Houston - Victoria 



NA Institutions For Which Rating On This Standard Is Irrelevant 

Arlington Baptist College, Concordia University, Dallas Baptist University, East Texas Baptist University, Howard Payne University, 
Lubbock Christian University, McMurry University, Paul Quinn College, Rio Grande College of Sul Ross State University, Schreiner 
University, Southern Methodist University, Southwestern Adventist University, Southwestern Assemblies of God University, St. Edward's 
University, St. Mary's University, Sul Ross State University, Texas College, Texas Lutheran University, Texas Wesleyan University, The 
University of Texas at Arlington, The University of Texas at Dallas, University of Dallas, University of Houston - Downtown, University 
of the Incarnate Word, Wiley College 

? Institutions Whose Performance Cannot Be Determined 

Huston-Tillotson University, Jarvis Christian College, Midwestern State University, Southwestern University, The University of Texas at 
Brownsville, University of St. Thomas, Hardin-Simmons University, Prairie View A&M University 




Exemplary Design 

Baylor University requires special education teacher candidates to take a course in Language Arts for 
Students with Special Needs in addition to the reading courses taken by elementary teacher courses. Unlike 
many language arts courses, this course focuses on reading instruction, with coverage of all five components 
of the science of reading. 
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Standard 15: Prepares teacher candidates to teach elementary mathematics 

Rationale 

While not as commonly discussed as the prevalence of reading disabilities, sizeable numbers of students with 
learning disabilities perform below their grade-level counterparts in mathematics. 105 Special education teachers 
require the same foundation in elementary mathematics concepts as elementary teachers, a preparation that is 
described on page 26. Texas regulations require that special education teachers know and understand the same areas 
of mathematics as we endorse (numbers and operations, algebra, geometry and data analysis and probability), albeit 
without specifying the coursework that would develop that understanding. 

Methodology 

Our rating of special education programs on mathematics preparation uses the methodology employed in our national 
mathematics study as a foundation. 106 Because most special education programs require the same mathematics 
coursework as is found in the elementary program, syllabi and required primary textbooks in elementary mathematics 
coursework designed for teacher audiences in the elementary program were assessed to determine 1) if courses 
required in special education programs cover essential topics in mathematics and 2) if the courses devote sufficient 
time to those topics. (For a discussion of the rating methodology for elementary mathematics coursework, see page 
27.) The scope of our analysis does not involve more advanced mathematics instruction, which special education 
teachers working in a secondary school may also find necessary. 

In the event that coursework requirements differed between the special education and general elementary programs, 
the special education program rating reflects the nature of the differences. For example, the substitution of a business 
mathematics course in the special education program for an elementary mathematics course in the elementary 
program would lower the rating, while the addition of an algebra course designed for middle school teachers in the 
special education program would raise it. 

Special education programs requiring an eight- or nine-credit-hour sequence of elementary mathematics coursework 
that adequately covers essential topics in numbers and operations, algebra, geometry and data analysis and the use 
of an adequate textbook met the standard. Programs in which some essential topics did not appear to be taught, 
poor textbook selections were made or coursework requirements were not sufficient (fewer than eight credit hours) 
received a lower or failing rating. 

(See page 27 for a full discussion of that standard; for more information about how we analyze syllabi and textbooks, 
go to page 13.) 

Findings 

Four of the 34 special education programs we evaluated do require adequate mathematics preparation, slightly 
above the proportion in elementary preparation programs. However, six of the 34 special education programs 
provide little or no preparation on elementary and middle school mathematics topics. 



105 The performance of special education students on the mathematics Texas Assessment of Knowledge and Skills trails other student 
demographic groups from grade 3 to grade 1 1 . 

106 http://www.nctq.Org/p/publications/docs/nctq_ttmath_fullreport_20090603062928.pdf 
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How Texas institutions fare on this standard 

NCTQ Standard 15. Prepares teacher candidates to teach elementary mathematics 

Special education teachers, regardless of whether they are teaching toddlers or teenagers, generally need three 
semesters of coursework in order to progress from a procedural to a conceptual understanding of fundamental 
mathematics topics. 



% Institutions Meet Standard 

Abilene Christian University, Baylor University, Sam Houston State University The University of Texas - Pan American 

3 Institutions Nearly Meet Standard 

Angelo State University, Midwestern State University, Stephen F. Austin State University, Tarleton State University, Texas A&M 
International University, Texas A&M University - Corpus Christi, Texas Southern University, Texas State University - San Marcos, 
Texas Tech University, The University of Texas at Austin, The University of Texas at San Antonio, The University of Texas at Tyler, 

The University of Texas of the Permian Basin, University of Houston - Clear Lake, University of Houston - Victoria, University of 
North Texas, West Texas A&M University 

3 Institutions Partly Meet Standard 

Lamar University, Texas A&M University -Texarkana, The University of Texas at Brownsville, The University of Texas at El Paso, 
Wayland Baptist University 

0 Institutions Meet Small Part of Standard 

Houston Baptist University, LeTourneau University, Texas A&M University - Commerce, Texas A&M University - Kingsville, Texas 
Woman's University 

O Institutions Do Not Meet Standard 

Jarvis Christian College, Texas A&M University, University of Houston, University of Mary Hardin - Baylor, University of St. Thomas 

NA Institutions For Which Rating On This Standard Is Irrelevant 

Arlington Baptist College, Concordia University, Dallas Baptist University, East Texas Baptist University, Howard Payne University, 
Lubbock Christian University, McMurry University, Paul Quinn College, Rio Grande College of Sul Ross State University, Schreiner 
University, Southern Methodist University, Southwestern Adventist University, Southwestern Assemblies of God University, St. Edward's 
University, St. Mary's University, Sul Ross State University, Texas College, Texas Lutheran University, Texas Wesleyan University, The 
University of Texas at Arlington, The University of Texas at Dallas, University of Dallas, University of Houston - Downtown, University 
of the Incarnate Word, Wiley College 

? Institutions Whose Performance Cannot Be Determined 

Huston-Tillotson University, Southwestern University, Texas Christian University, Hardin-Simmons University, Our Lady of the Lake 
University, Prairie View A&M University 
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Standard 16: Offers all required courses at least once a year 

Rationale 

We evaluated the frequency with which the required courses in Texas' undergraduate special education programs 
are offered. Completing extensive coursework becomes quite difficult if all courses are not offered at least once a 
year. This not only makes it more difficult to complete a program in four years, it also may be a disincentive for the 
most capable and ambitious individuals to consider special education as a profession. 

Methodology 

In evaluating Texas' teacher preparation programs, we looked for evidence that every required course in the special 
education preparation program is offered at least once in an academic year to make it possible for students to 
complete the full program in a timely fashion. We checked course schedules to determine if there was at least one 
offering of each required course in any three consecutive fall, spring or summer terms, generally terms between 
fall 2008 and spring 2009. 



Rating 


Criteria 


• Meets standard 


All required courses are offered at least once a year. 


O Fails to meet 


One or more courses is unavailable in a year. 


standard 



Findings 

It is not difficult for special education teacher candidates in Texas to complete required coursework. While we 
could not access course schedules for three institutions, only two special education teacher preparation programs 
out of 31 failed to offer every required course at least once a year. 
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How Texas institutions fare on this standard 

NCTQ Standard 16. Offers all required courses at least once a year 

It must be possible to complete the requisite program in a timely manner. 



% Institutions Meet Standard 

Abilene Christian University, Angelo State University, Baylor University, Hardin-Simmons University, Houston Baptist University, 
Huston-Tillotson University, Jarvis Christian College, LeTourneau University, Midwestern State University, Our Lady of the Lake 
University, Prairie View A&M University, Sam Houston State University, Southwestern University, Stephen F. Austin State University, 
Tarleton State University, Texas A&M International University, Texas A&M University, Texas A&M University- Commerce, Texas 
A&M University - Corpus Christi, Texas A&M University - Kingsville, Texas A&M University -Texarkana, Texas Christian University, 
Texas Southern University, Texas State University - San Marcos, Texas Tech University, Texas Woman's University, The University of 
Texas at Austin, The University of Texas at Brownsville, The University of Texas at El Paso, The University of Texas at San Antonio, 
The University of Texas of the Permian Basin, University of Houston, University of Houston - Clear Lake, University of Houston - 
Victoria, University of Mary Hardin - Baylor, University of North Texas, West Texas A&M University 

O Institutions Do Not Meet Standard 

The University of Texas - Pan American, Wayland Baptist University 

NA Institutions For Which Rating On This Standard Is Irrelevant 

Arlington Baptist College, Concordia University, Dallas Baptist University, East Texas Baptist University, Howard Payne University, 
Lubbock Christian University, McMurry University, Paul Quinn College, Rio Grande College of Sul Ross State University, Schreiner 
University, Southern Methodist University, Southwestern Adventist University, Southwestern Assemblies of God University, St. Edward's 
University, St. Mary's University, Sul Ross State University, Texas College, Texas Lutheran University, Texas Wesleyan University, The 
University of Texas at Arlington, The University of Texas at Dallas, University of Dallas, University of Houston - Downtown, University 
of the Incarnate Word, Wiley College 

? Institutions Whose Performance Cannot Be Determined 

Lamar University, The University of Texas at Tyler, University of St. Thomas 
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Outcome Standards 101 

Standard 17: Systematically seeks and uses feedback from school districts 
Standard 18: Utilizes available data sytems to monitor performance 
of graduates 

Rationale 

All teacher preparation programs should track the performance of their graduates in order to inform and improve the 
preparation they provide. In states such as Louisiana and Florida, state education agencies are developing this ability 
using their longitudinal data systems and have begun to provide teacher preparation programs with the results. The most 
sophisticated methods of tracking use value-added methodology to determine if the graduates of one institution produce 
higher student gains on average than others do. In Texas, the capacity of the Texas Education Agency or any other entity 
to conduct this sort of analysis is still limited. As was mentioned earlier, Texas does not have a data system that can be 
used to provide evidence of teacher effectiveness. While it has assigned unique student identifiers that connect student 
data across key databases across years, and it has the capacity to match student test records from year to year to measure 
student academic growth, it cannot match individual teacher records with individual student records . 108 

Nevertheless, teacher preparation programs can and should attempt to undertake less complex tracking systems 
and collect information on the performance of their graduates from hiring school districts. Follow-up surveys of 
program graduates that provide self-assessments of the effectiveness of preparation are important but insufficient; 
school district personnel who hire program graduates are critical sources of feedback. 

Methodology 

For each program, NCTQ identified school districts through phone surveys that had hired graduates from each 
institution. (We were unsuccessful in identifying hiring school districts in the case of five institutions.) Using a very 



107 Our study originally contained a standard related to the proportion of required undergraduate coursework taught by permanent faculty. 
Programs were rated down if they had a high proportion of such courses taught by temporary rather than permanent faculty. The 
standard was eliminated for two reasons. First, it was difficult to ascertain whether instructors assigned to teach such courses were 
permanent or temporary due to the fragmented nature of information in course catalogs and websites. Second, we were informed 
by numerous "insiders" that having a high proportion of adjunct teaching assignments can be preferable to a high percentage of 
permanent faculty teaching assignments, given the incompetence of many permanent faculty members. 

108 On June 19, 2009, Governor Perry signed legislation that will change the nature of information about the performance of teacher 
preparation program graduates dramatically. Senate Bill No. 174 requires the State Board of Educator Certification to propose rules 
establishing standards to govern the approval of all educator preparation programs based on information on the performance of students 
taught by beginning teachers for the first three years following certification. The bill also requires that such information, as well as the 
results of surveys given to school principals that evaluate programs' effectiveness in preparing teachers, be made available. 
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simple questionnaire sent to the superintendents of two such districts, we asked whether programs sought out 
and received data from the hiring district(s) on 1) the job performance of graduates and 2) the performance of 
graduates' students. In the case of 12 institutions we did not receive any responses to our survey. 



Rating 


Criteria 


% Meets standard 


Programs for which our survey provided evidence that they sought and received data 
from one or more hiring district(s) on the job performance of graduates and/or the per- 
formance of graduates' students. 


O Fails to meet 
standard 


Programs for which our survey provided no such evidence with regard to data on the job 
performance of graduates and/or the performance of graduates' students. 



The presence of school district personnel on advisory committees established by education schools was not considered 
relevant when rating this standard, although such cooperation is certainly valuable. Evidence that such personnel 
delivered data on the performance of graduates or their students would have been relevant if it had been provided. To 
supplement the survey data collected from school districts, all institutions were provided the opportunity to demonstrate 
that they routinely collect such data. 

Findings 

All but three programs do not routinely collect data from school districts on the performance and retention of their 
graduates. 



How Texas institutions fare on this standard 

NCTQ Standard 17. Systematically seeks and uses feedback from school districts 

Mirroring a similar commitment now found in K-12 education, higher education institutions must embrace data 
driven decision making and accountability in preparing teachers. 



O Institutions Meet Standard 

The University of Texas of the Permian Basin, University of Houston - Downtown, Wayland Baptist University 

O Institutions Do Not Meet Standard 

Abilene Christian University, Angelo State University, Arlington Baptist College, Baylor University, Concordia University, Dallas 
Baptist University, East Texas Baptist University, Hardin-Simmons University, Houston Baptist University, Howard Payne University, 
Huston-Tillotson University, Jarvis Christian College, Lamar University, Lubbock Christian University, McMurry University, Midwestern 
State University, Our Lady of the Lake University, Paul Quinn College, Prairie View A&M University, Sam Houston State University, 
Schreiner University, Southwestern Adventist University, Southwestern Assemblies of God University, St. Edward's University, 
Stephen F. Austin State University, Sul Ross State University, Tarleton State University, Texas A&M International University, Texas 
A&M University, Texas A&M University -Commerce, Texas A&M University - Corpus Christi, Texas A&M University- Kingsville, 
Texas A&M University -Texarkana, Texas Christian University, Texas Southern University, Texas Tech University, Texas Wesleyan 
University, Texas Woman's University, The University of Texas- Pan American, The University ofTexas at Arlington, The University 
of Texas at Austin, The University ofTexas at Dallas, The University ofTexas at El Paso, University of Houston - Victoria, University 
of Mary Hardin - Baylor, West Texas A&M University, Wiley College 

? Institutions Whose Performance Cannot Be Determined 

LeTourneau University, Rio Grande College of Sul Ross State University, Southern Methodist University, Southwestern University, 
St. Mary's University, Texas College, Texas Lutheran University, Texas State University - San Marcos, The University ofTexas at 
Brownsville, The University ofTexas at San Antonio, The University ofTexas at Tyler. University of Dallas, University of Houston, 
University of Houston - Clear Lake, University of North Texas, University of St. Thomas, University of the Incarnate Word 
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How Texas institutions fare on this standard 

NCTQ Standard 18. Utilizes available data systems to monitor performance of graduates 

Mirroring a similar commitment now found in K-12 education, higher education institutions must embrace data 
driven decision making and accountability in preparing teachers. 



% Institutions Meet Standard 

Angelo State University, Texas A&M International University, The University of Texas - Pan American, The University of Texas of the 
Permian Basin, University of Houston - Downtown, Wayland Baptist University 

O Institutions Do Not Meet Standard 

Abilene Christian University, Arlington Baptist College, Baylor University, Concordia University, Dallas Baptist University, East Texas 
Baptist University, Hardin-Simmons University, Houston Baptist University, Howard Payne University, H uston-Ti I lotson University, 
Jarvis Christian College, Lamar University, Lubbock Christian University, McMurry University, Midwestern State University, Our 
Lady of the Lake University, Paul Quinn College, Prairie View A&M University, Sam Houston State University, Schreiner University, 
Southwestern Adventist University, Southwestern Assemblies of God University, St. Edward's University, Stephen F. Austin State 
University, Sul Ross State University , Tarleton State University, Texas A&M University, Texas A&M University - Commerce, Texas 
A&M University - Corpus Christi, Texas A&M University - Kingsville, Texas A&M University -Texarkana, Texas Christian University, 
Texas Southern University, Texas Tech University, Texas Wesleyan University, Texas Woman's University, The University of Texas 
at Arlington, The University of Texas at Austin, The University of Texas at Dallas, The University of Texas at El Paso, University of 
Houston - Victoria, University of Mary Hardin - Baylor, West Texas A&M University, Wiley College 

? Institutions Whose Performance Cannot Be Determined 

LeTourneau University, Rio Grande College of Sul Ross State University , Southern Methodist University, Southwestern University, 
St. Mary's University, Texas College, Texas Lutheran University, Texas State University - San Marcos, The University of Texas at 
Brownsville, The University of Texas at San Antonio, The University of Texas at Tyler, University of Dallas, University of Houston, 
University of Houston - Clear Lake, University of North Texas, University of St. Thomas, University of the Incarnate Word 
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Overall Education School Standards: 

Institutional Features Standards 

Standard 19: Assigns faculty to teach in their area of expertise 

Rationale 

Those who teach college courses in any particular subject should have a depth of professional knowledge that 
precludes teaching a wide range of disparate topics. Programs that assign faculty to teach outside of their area of 
expertise are ill-serving their students, as well as their instructors. While it is possible for an elementary practitioner 
to be an excellent instructor in a variety of subjects, and student teaching and other field placements should be 
designed to expose the prospective teacher to such practitioners, it is highly unlikely that any one individual would 
have the specialized professional training that would equip them to teach, for example, both reading pedagogy 
and mathematics pedagogy in an elementary preparation program in a rigorous, research-based manner. With 
rare exceptions, having one person teach both of these topics is apt to do a disservice to preparation in one, if not 
both, of these core subjects. 

Methodology 

In our evaluation of programs, we examined non-clinical teaching responsibilities for all faculty members, as indicated 
by course assignments as well as information posted by individual faculty on personal web pages. We identified those 
instructors that taught combinations of reading and mathematics methods courses, or combinations of reading or 
mathematics methods courses with several other unrelated types of professional coursework. 



Rating 


Criteria 


• Meets standard 


Programs for which we could not identify any instructors 1) teaching a combination of 
reading and mathematics methods courses or 2) teaching either mathematics or reading 
methods courses as well as two or more other unrelated courses. 


O Fails to meet 
standard 


Programs where we found at least one instructor meeting one or both of the above criteria. 



Findings 

We found instances of faculty teaching disparate coursework in 1 1 percent of the institutions in our sample. 

The number of different courses taught by any one instructor at these institutions could be quite large. We found 
one faculty member at Arlington Baptist College teaching the following courses: 
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■ Measurement and Evaluation 

■ Discipline and Classroom Management 

■ Early Childhood Education 

■ Art Education 

■ Principles and Methods of Teaching 

■ EC-4 Elementary Science 

■ EC-8 Social Studies 

■ EC-8 Language Arts 

■ Essentials of Math I 

■ Organizing Games and Modified Sports 



How Texas institutions fare on this standard 

NCTQ Standard 19. Assigns faculty to teach in their area of expertise 

Only the most extreme examples of unsuitable assignments are noted, such as an instructor teaching both reading 
and mathematics methods. 



0 Institutions Meet Standard 

Abilene Christian University, Angelo State University, Baylor University, Concordia University, Dallas Baptist University, East Texas 
Baptist University, Hardin-Simmons University, Houston Baptist University, Huston-Tillotson University, Jarvis Christian College, 
Lamar University, Lubbock Christian University, McMurry University, Midwestern State University, Our Lady of the Lake University, 
Paul Quinn College, Prairie View A&M University, Sam Houston State University, Southern Methodist University, Southwestern 
University, St. Edward's University, St. Mary's University, Stephen F. Austin State University, Sul Ross State University , Tarleton State 
University, Texas A&M International University, Texas A&M University, Texas A&M University -Commerce, Texas A&M University 
- Corpus Christi, Texas A&M University - Kingsville, Texas A&M University - Texarkana, Texas Christian University, Texas College, 
Texas Lutheran University, Texas Southern University, Texas State University -San Marcos, Texas Tech University, Texas Wesleyan 
University, Texas Woman's University, The University of Texas- Pan American, The University ofTexas at Arlington, The University 
ofTexas at Austin, The University ofTexas at Brownsville, The University ofTexas at Dallas, The University ofTexas at El Paso, The University 
ofTexas at San Antonio, The University ofTexas at Tyler, The University ofTexas of the Permian Basin, University of Dallas, University 
of Houston, University of Houston - Clear Lake, University of Houston - Downtown, University of Houston -Victoria, University 
of Mary Hardin-Baylor, University of North Texas, University of the Incarnate Word, Wayland Baptist University, West Texas A&M 
University, Wiley College 

O Institutions Do Not Meet Standard 

Arlington Baptist College, Howard Payne University, LeTourneau University, Rio Grande College of Sul Ross State University, 
Schreiner University, Southwestern Adventist University, Southwestern Assemblies of God University 

? Institutions Whose Performance Cannot Be Determined 

University of St. Thomas 
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Standard 20: Offers grade-span specific coursework as appropriate 

Rationale 

The content of certain areas of professional preparation differs depending on the grade levels in question. There 
are some topics, such as assessment or educational policy challenges, for which it may be reasonable to have 
elementary and secondary teacher candidates share a class because the content is common across grade levels. 
However, it does a considerable disservice to the candidates to have them learn about classroom management 
techniques, or the means of instructing students with disabilities, in a single class whose curriculum addresses 
students from preschoolers to high school seniors. How much can a prospective high school mathematics teacher 
learn from a discussion about how to deal with a 3-year-old having a tantrum? One-room schoolhouses are 
exceedingly rare today. As a result, classes that mix elementary and secondary teacher candidates are not only 
unnecessary, they also prevent prospective teachers from receiving the most relevant training. 

Methodology 

In our evaluation of programs we looked for evidence that coursework in classroom management and special 
education is grade-span specific so as to efficiently address issues that are most salient in particular student 
age ranges. We noted whether teacher candidates take the same classroom management and special education 
courses regardless of the grade level they are preparing to teach. 

An important note: When elementary and secondary teacher candidates were required to take the same course, 
and multiple sections of the course were offered in any given term, we assumed that one or more sections was 
designated for each group and did not lower a program's rating. 



Rating 


Criteria 


©Meets standard 


Programs offering separate classroom management and special education courses for 
their elementary and secondary certification programs. 


3 Partly meets 
standard 


Programs in which only one of the two types of courses is unique to a grade span. 


O Fails to meet 
standard 


Programs in which neither type of course is unique to a grade span. 



Findings 

More than a quarter of the institutions we evaluated require the same special education and/or classroom management 
classes of their elementary and secondary teacher candidates without differentiating grade levels. (This number may 
actually be substantially higher, since we assumed that if the same course were required of each, but multiple sections 
were offered, elementary and secondary teacher candidates were directed to different sections.) 
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How Texas institutions fare on this standard 

NCTQ Standard 20. Offers grade-span specific coursework as appropriate 

4 single class with curriculum addressing students from preschoolers to high school seniors cannot adequately 
prepare both elementary and secondary teacher candidates in areas such as classroom management or instructing 
students with disabilities. 



★ 



Institutions with Exemplary Design 

Texas Tech University 



0 Institutions Meet Standard 

Abilene Christian University, Angelo State University, Baylor University, Dallas Baptist University, Hardin-Simmons University, Howard 
Payne University, Lamar University, LeTourneau University, McMurry University, Midwestern State University, Prairie View A&M 
University, Sam Houston State University, Schreiner University, Southern Methodist University, Southwestern Adventist University, 
St. Edward's University, Stephen F. Austin State University, Tarleton State University, Texas A&M International University, Texas A&M 
University, Texas A&M University - Commerce, Texas A&M University - Corpus Christi, Texas A&M University - Kingsville, Texas 
Christian University, Texas College, Texas Lutheran University, Texas Southern University, Texas State University - San Marcos, Texas 
Tech University, Texas Woman's University, The University of Texas at Arlington, The University of Texas at Austin, The University of 
Texas at Brownsville, The University of Texas at Dallas, The University of Texas at El Paso, The University of Texas at San Antonio, 

The University of Texas at Tyler, The University of Texas of the Permian Basin, University of Dallas, University of Houston, University 
of Houston - Clear Lake, University of Houston - Downtown, University of Houston - Victoria, University of North Texas, University 
of the Incarnate Word, West Texas A&M University 



3 Institutions Partly Meet Standard 

Concordia University, East Texas Baptist University, Houston Baptist University, Jarvis Christian College, Lubbock Christian University, 
Our Lady of the Lake University, Rio Grande College of Sul Ross State University , Southwestern Assemblies of God University, St. 
Mary's University, Sul Ross State University, Texas A&M University -Texarkana, University of Mary Hardin-Baylor, Wayland Baptist 
University 



O Institutions Do Not Meet Standard 

Arlington Baptist College, Huston-Tillotson University, Southwestern University, Texas Wesleyan University, The University of Texas 
- Pan American 



? Institutions Whose Performance Cannot Be Determined 

Paul Quinn College, University of St. Thomas, Wiley College 




Exemplary Design 

Texas Tech University has completely separate sequences of professional coursework for elementary and 
high school teacher candidates. High school teacher candidates have courses designed only for secondary 
instruction on classroom management, teaching diverse learners, adolescent development, assessment and 
education policy challenges. 
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Standard 21: Ensures that teacher candidates are prepared to 
teach in a global society 

Rationale 

Teachers may be the most important source of a global perspective for the students they teach. Without exposure 
to such perspective, they may not gain an understanding that "the world is flat" (in the words of Thomas Friedman) 
and that America is competing in many dimensions with other rising powers. This is of great concern to many, but 
especially to the nation's CEOs. Yet we suspect that most teachers by temperament and training may be more, 
not less, provincial than their adult counterparts outside of education. (Some studies indicate that the majority of 
teachers work in schools within 50 miles of the schools they attended as children.) 

College is a time when opportunities for study abroad or striking up an acquaintance with a foreign student can 
substantially broaden ones understanding of other cultures, but the heavy course demands of an undergraduate 
education program (including a semester devoted to student teaching) make this more problematic for the prospective 
teacher than for fellow students taking other courses of study. 

If a jam-packed professional preparation program makes it difficult for teachers to have the opportunity to share 
discussions and activities with people from distant countries, contemplate global issues in coursework, or fit in a 
learning experience abroad, many aspects of the instruction they offer their students will be subtly impoverished. 

Methodology 

In our evaluation we looked for evidence that education programs have acknowledged the importance of a global 
perspective in their program requirements, or that the institutions in which those programs are housed have features 
conducive to the development of this perspective in all students, including teacher candidates. 

What factors demonstrate an institution's commitment to imparting a global perspective? 109 Following are the 
indicators that we field-tested in Texas: 

1 . Required coursework that ensures that teacher candidates graduate with a solid understanding of physical and 
cultural geography and foreign language. 

2. Availability of numerous electives that enhance the global perspective. 

3. Opportunities to study abroad, especially in education-focused programs. 

4. The presence of a significant number of undergraduate foreign students on campus. 

Findings 

Programs were not rated on this standard. Information relative to the standard is offered to the institution and 
the public in order to plant a seed of thought as to what expectations relative to this standard might legitimately 
be held for education schools and the institutions in which they are housed. Comments are provided on programs 



109 While an understanding of the diversity students bring to a classroom is also important, this standard deals with the development of 
a sensibility that opens up the classroom to the world. 
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that appear to be exemplary for courses they offer (geography, world cultures and religions or foreign languages), 
for infusing a global perspective (foreign students are a relatively large proportion of the undergraduate student 
body) or for scheduling "teach abroad" programs so as to fit them into the teacher preparation program's required 
coursework and fieldwork. 110 

While only three institutions have a relatively large proportion of foreign undergraduate students, 43 percent have 
foreign language requirements and 64 percent require coursework related to world cultures or geography. Programs 
to look to for guidance on how to provide a global perspective include Angelo State University (which has a 
one-month exchange program to teach in German classrooms); Texas Christian University and Texas Tech 
University (where two to four weeks of student teaching can be done abroad); or Texas A&M University (which 
has summer study-abroad programs specifically for education majors). 

In this exploratory examination, there were only 13 campuses (19 percent) where we were not able to identify 
much in the way of coursework, required or elective, or other institutional characteristics, such as an opportunity 
to study abroad or a high proportion of foreign students, that might broaden a teacher candidate's perspective to 
encompass the global society. 



110 It is important that teaching abroad not substitute for a local student teaching period of at least five weeks; none of the teach-abroad 
programs in Texas institutions do so. 
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Elementary, Secondary and Special Education 
Program Standards 

Standards 22-25: Exit standards 

Rationale 

If teachers are to teach well, they must acquire many essential teaching skills as well as a solid understanding 
of content. Licensing examinations are required by states to ensure that teachers meet a minimum standard of 
subject-matter knowledge . 111 There is research correlating a teacher's ability to pass a licensure test with student 
achievement . 112 Licensing tests are the best lever available to the state to ensure that institutions preparing teachers 
are following guidelines established by state regulations. 

Unfortunately, with the exception of most secondary level licensing tests, current U.S. teacher licensing examinations 
are generally not up to the task because they have common weaknesses, both substantive and structural. At the 
elementary level, the content tests used for licensing are too easy to pass. At all levels, different subjects are often 
tested together, with one overall score determining if a candidate passes. The better alternative of having separate 
scores provided for each subject and establishing minimum passing scores for each is rarely used. 

For example, the typical elementary content test includes reading pedagogy, English/language arts, science, social 
studies and mathematics, while the typical middle school and high school social studies test covers history, government, 
geography and economics. Because passing score requirements, known as "cut-scores," are not set for each subject on 
these tests, a high score in one subject area can compensate for a low score in another. At the elementary school level, 
one result is that candidates who have little to no skills in mathematics — typically the subject area with the lowest 
performance — can still pass and receive a license. 

In addition, many states have loopholes that allow teacher candidates who have not yet passed a licensing exam 
to teach for as many as three years, and sometimes more. 



1 1 1 Sometimes basic skills tests are also a part of the licensing process. However, they suffer from the weakness of being too easy (testing 
elementary and middle school level proficiency) and may not be reguired until after program completion, meaning that programs 
devote valuable time to remediating teacher candidates who are deficient. While licensure examinations are not common in other 
countries in which students out-perform our own, the screening criteria are applied earlier in the certification pipeline, before the 
students can be admitted to a preparation program. McKinsey & Co., How the world's best performing school districts come out on 
fop (September 2007) 18. 

1 1 2 White, B. R., Presley, J. B., & DeAngelis, K. J. (2008). Leveling up: Narrowing the teacher academic capital gap in Illinois (IERC 2008- 1 ). 
Edwardsville, IL: Illinois Education Research Council. 
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In Texas, new teachers who have satisfied all requirements for the initial teacher certification except the examination 
requirements are allowed to teach under a nonrenewable permit for up to one year or under an emergency permit 
for up to three years. 

Some states are beginning to remedy these deficiencies. The nation's highest performing state on NAEP, Massachusetts, 
requires that elementary teachers pass stand-alone mathematics and reading tests. Virginia, Connecticut and California 
require that all elementary teaches pass a stand-alone reading test. Several other states are considering even more 
broad-ranging changes in licensing tests. 

Texas has developed its own series of 38 licensing tests, the Texas Examinations of Educator Standards (TExES). 
Many of the TExES tests suffer from the same flaws found in their counterparts in other states: elementary content 
tests that are too easy, different subjects tested together, and one global passing score rather than separate passing 
scores for each subject. 

Teacher preparation programs need not wait for state action to improve licensure tests. Any preparation program 
for which the certification test is inadequate should attempt to remedy its weaknesses with its own exit test for 
content. State regulations do not preclude any program from taking this initiative. In fact, there is a precedent for 
this type of initiative: Many education schools already compensate for the weaknesses in state licensing tests by 
requiring the tests as a condition of program admission rather than waiting for graduation and licensure. 

Methodology and Findings 

We examined the sets of TExES licensing tests required for certification at the elementary, middle and high school 
levels to determine their adequacy for assessing the content knowledge of teacher candidates in every subject they 
will be licensed to teach. If we found licensing tests inadequate, we examined the exit requirements of teacher 
preparation programs to see if the programs filled the vacuum with their own exit assessments of content knowledge. 

Licensure tests for elementary teachers 

The TExES Generalist EC-4 (soon to be the Generalist EC-6) is the only content assessment required for elementary 
licensure. While few practice questions are provided, this assessment of elementary content does not appear to be 
sufficiently rigorous. 

Compare, for example, sample (1) below, taken from practice items posted by Texas to prepare teacher candidates 
for the elementary generalist test, 113 and sample (2), taken from comparable Massachusetts items: 114 

These problems are based on the same concepts in probability, but the second is less routine and assesses a 
deeper understanding. 



113 http://www.texes.ets.org/as5et5/pdf/testprep_manuals/101_generalistec_4_55004_web.pdf 

1 14 http://www.mtel.nesinc.com/PDFs/MA_FLD003_Subtestll_PRACTICE_TEST.pdf 
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Problem taken from TExES Preparation Manual-Generalist EC-4 (#21) 115 

Students in Mr. Gonzales's class have sorted and counted a collection of blocks by shape. 



Shape 


Number of blocks 


Circle 


15 


Rectangle 


15 


Triangle 


10 


Square 


20 


Total 


60 



The students would like to build a spinner to simulate the probability of randomly selecting a block of a given 
shape. Which of the following spinners could they use? 




Problem taken from Massachusetts General Curriculum (03) Practice Test: Mathematics (#45) 116 

Use the spinner below to answer the question that follows. 




The host of a party tells her guests that every time the spinner above lands on the section labeled "Fruit Basket," 
a guest will win a large basket of fruit. If the 1 80 guests at the party each spin the spinner once, what is the best 
estimate of the number of fruit baskets that the host will be giving away? 

A. 7 B. 14 C. 36 D. 72 

115 http://www.texes.ets.org/a5sets/pdf/testprep_manuals/101_generalistec_4_55004_web.pdf 

116 http://www.mtel.nesinc.com/PDFs/MA_FLD003_Subtestll_PRACTICE_TEST.pdf 
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Nor does the TExES elementary test offer stand-alone cut-scores for the five subjects covered: mathematics, language 
arts, science and social studies, as well as reading pedagogy. Each test contains only about 1 5 mathematics problems, 
all of which can be missed by a teacher candidate without jeopardizing a passing score. This test provides no assurance 
that candidates have sufficient and appropriate content knowledge in each subject area. 

As a result, any program graduating elementary teacher candidates whose assessment for content knowledge 
relies on this test failed this standard. 117 Since all Texas elementary teacher preparation programs rely only on this 
licensing test, all failed this standard. 

Licensure tests for middle school teachers 

While the TExES tests for middle school teachers appear to be rigorous, only a few fully meet this standard, since 
the majority cover multiple subjects without separate cut-scores. The two most problematic types of tests are 1) 
the TExES Generalist 4-8 118 (which has the same flaws as the Generalist EC-4 and EC-6 test), and 2) tests for dual 
subject certification (such as the TExES Mathematics/Science test). 

Any program graduating middle school teacher candidates whose assessment for content knowledge relies on the TExES 
Generalist 4-8 failed this standard. Any program graduating middle school teacher candidates whose assessment for 
content knowledge relies on the 4-8 dual subject tests received a rating of "nearly meets standard." 

Licensure tests for secondary teachers 

Content tests for secondary teachers should be rigorous and focused on one subject only. If certification is offered 
in composite subjects such as science or social studies, teacher candidates should take separate subject area tests 
in all of the relevant subjects. (For example, a social studies teacher should take tests in history, government, economics 
and geography, as is required in Georgia.) The TExES tests for secondary school teachers appear to serve as rigorous 
assessments of content, and the majority test only single subjects, but a few, such as the tests for physical science, 
science and social studies, cover multiple subjects without separate cut-scores. 

Any program graduating secondary teacher candidates whose assessment for content knowledge relies on one 
or more of the TExES tests of composite subjects received a rating that was lowered to "nearly meets standard." 

Licensure of special education teachers 

Content tests for special education teachers should mirror those for elementary teachers: They should be rigorous 
and have stand- alone cut-scores. 

Texas offers two choices for content assessment for special education certification. Special education candidates can 
take the Generalist EC-4 test, which has already been discussed above and is inadequate to the task. Alternatively, 
candidates can take a Special Education EC- 12 test, whose mixture of a smattering of content in a test focused on 
special education pedagogy makes it even less adequate to assess content knowledge. 

117 The U.S. Department of Education recently ruled that some middle school teachers in Texas must take this test. For a discussion of 
the rationale for this ruling, see "JUST WHEN WE FORGOT WHAT HQT EVEN MEANS!" at http://www.nctq.Org/p/tqb/viewBulletin. 
jsp?bulletinld=0&volume=latest 

118 NCTQ recommends the elimination of the "Grades 4-8 Generalist" certification, so it goes without saying that the corresponding 
licensing test that covers English/language arts and reading, mathematics, science and social studies should be retired. 
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Any program graduating special education teacher candidates whose assessment for content knowledge rests 
with either of these tests fails this standard. Since all Texas special education teacher preparation programs rely 
only on these licensing tests, all failed this standard. 



How Texas institutions fare on this standard 

NCTQ Standards 22-25: Exit Tests 

If the state fails to establish rigorous licensure requirements, institutions are still obligated to ensure that 
their graduates meet high standards. For example, if the state does not require a licensure test that measures 
candidates' knowledge of every subject taught, institutions must fill this vacuum. 







Elementary 

(EC-4/EC-6) 

programs 


Middle school 
programs 


High school 
programs 


Special 

education 

programs 


o 


Number of institutions not 
meeting exit standards 


67 


24 


0 


34 




Number of institutions nearly 
meeting exit standards 


0 


13 


63 


0 


• 


Number of institutions 
meeting exit standards 


0 


27 


13 


0 
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Other data reported 

While not required to do so by the state, some preparation programs in Texas have sought or obtained national 
accreditation . 119 On each rating sheet we have indicated if programs have obtained either NCATE orTEAC accreditation. 
Our indication of accreditation does not represent a rating of any kind. 

Each rating sheet also identifies the correspondence with institutions in which we asked for confirmation of 
coursework requirements, syllabi or responses to preliminary ratings. See Appendix B for more discussion of this 
correspondence. 



119 The proportion of education schools that have obtained or are candidates for national accreditation is far lower in Texas than it is nationwide: 
Twenty-six percent of Texas education schools are accredited or are candidates for accredidation versus 57 percent nationwide. 
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Recommendations for Reform 

More so than many other states, Texas officials over the years have taken on an activist role, forcing change on 
education schools. Many changes — such as requiring preparation in the science of reading, the elimination of 
the education major and caps on professional coursework — have been met with sharp, ideological opposition. 
While the overt opposition has died down, the results have been mixed at best. Institutions have found ways to 
work around the spirit in which these regulations were intended. Technical compliance has become the name of 
the game, with the result that any substantive improvements are an illusion. 

What can Texas officials do to encourage more genuine reform? 

REGULATORY REMEDIES 

1. Make outcomes the basis for achieving reform, 

2. Continue to raise admissions standards, 

3. Improve the content preparation of elementary teacher candidates, 

4. Eliminate the cap on professional coursework credits, 

5. Modify the middle school generalist certification, 

6. Fix composite certifications, and 

7. Use licensing tests to drive reform. 

Make outcomes the basis for achieving reform 

The latest effort by the Texas legislature to hold its individual education schools accountable, SB 174, moves Texas 
in the right direction: Identify a set of outcomes and hold schools accountable for meeting those outcomes. Rules 
for this ground-breaking legislation took effect on April 18, 2010. 

Continue to raise admissions standards 

Commendably, Texas is one of 15 states making a test of basic skills proficiency a condition for admission into 
education schools. Because Texas' test assesses the skills of the general college population (not simply teacher 
candidates), and cut-scores are set at a fairly high level, Texas is a leader among states for admissions standards. 
Two-thirds of the education schools surveyed meet or nearly meet NCTQ's standard, which calls for accepting only 
students from the top academic half of the college population. Of the remaining third, all but two — Hardin- 
Simmons University and Sul Ross State University — still exceed the standard set in most states. 

By raising the Texas standard even slightly, all teacher candidates in the state, not just most, would comfortably be 
in the upper half of the nation's college population in terms of both mathematics and reading. A few courageous 
trailblazers — Dallas Baptist University, Texas A&M International University, Texas Woman's University, 
The University of Texas at Dallas, The University of Texas at Tyler and The University of Texas of the 
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Permian Basin — have already raised their admissions standard to this level. The state should follow their lead 
and raise the cut-scores on the THEA — the test of college readiness now most commonly used as an admissions 
test — to the level used by Texas A&M International University: 260 in reading and 250 in mathematics. 

Texas' current admissions standards for education schools rely on a test of college readiness, rather than a test of 
the prospective teacher's academic status at the end of the sophomore year of college, when admission is actually 
granted. A test of the latter type would be well suited to evaluate whether teacher candidates have the content 
knowledge necessary for teaching. Tests that evaluate teacher candidates on their general education preparation 
are readily available and include the Collegiate Assessment of Academic Proficiency (CAAP). Texas could be a 
national leader in teacher preparation by adopting a test such as the CAAP as an education school admission test 
and setting the 50th percentile as the appropriate cut-score. 

Improve the content preparation of elementary teacher candidates 

Texas' attempt to ensure appropriate content preparation at teacher preparation programs through its regulations 
regarding "interdisciplinary academic majors" has been ineffective. 

NCTQ recommends a simpler alternative. Shore up the existing weaknesses in the current standards for elementary 
content preparation 120 and require that every elementary teaching candidate take at least 18 credit hours of 
coursework which could lead to a major in one discipline. 

Eliminate the cap on professional coursework credits 

Because Texas' definition of "professional coursework" is very narrow, this cap may not reduce the total number of 
required preparation courses so much as cause some aspects of preparation to be overemphasized and others to 
receive short shrift. To prevent education coursework requirements from creeping upward, we recommend: 1) an 
honest accounting of all courses addressing vital areas of professional preparation (methods, child development, 
classroom management, assessment, special education and education policy challenges) and 2) a state mandate 
demanding that programs with excessive requirements show measurably superior results. 

Modify the middle school generalist certification 

As currently designed, the middle school (grades 4-8) generalist certification, a popular option offered in just 
over a third of the education schools in this study, is untenable. 121 Those seeking to teach in grades 5 and 6 could 
instead pursue an elementary generalist certification. But the state should never license teachers for grades 7 or 
8 who have not taken adequate coursework and separately demonstrated their knowledge of each of the four 
subjects they will teach. 



120 As discussed in NCTQ's State Teacher Policy Yearbook 2009 (http://www.naq.org/stpy09/reports/stpy_texas.pdf), Texas should consider 
additional specificity regarding its standards in literature and world history in particular and structure its licensing test so that it reports 
passing scores. It should also allow teacher candidates to test out of core coursework requirements so that qualified candidates may 
pursue other course selections and not be forced to retake survey courses they may have already had in high school. 

121 We have been told that this strange certification spanning elementary and middle school grades was conceived for the least sensible 
reason imaginable: to have the three certification grade spans (elementary, middle and secondary) all cover the same number of 
grades regardless of the fact that Texas does not organize its schools in this way. 
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Fix composite certifications 

Either the state should eliminate its high school science and social studies certifications, or institute stand-alone 
tests for each subject for which licensing is provided so long as the level of rigor in the new tests is at least as 
rigorous as that of the current licensing tests. 122 As the tests stand now, a secondary teacher candidate with little 
knowledge of economics, for example, could answer all 1 6 economics questions on the social studies licensing test 
incorrectly and still be issued a license allowing him or her to teach economics in Texas' high schools. In contrast, 
Georgia now requires that secondary teachers (grades 6-12) who wish to be certified in social studies pass stand- 
alone tests in each subject they will teach: history, economics, geography and political science. 123 Texas State 
University - San Marcos' social studies certification program, which requires a major in history, political science 
or geography and 15 hours each in the other two fields, shows that rigorous preparation in multiple subjects is 
possible. 

Use licensing tests to drive reform 

Only teachers with sufficient knowledge of the content they teach can adequately support students through the 
challenging instruction that we increasingly expect in our schools. Tests have their drawbacks, but they are the 
best means available to provide information on the content knowledge of Texas teachers. Texas licensing tests can 
generally be improved by: 

■ Ensuring rigor, which is now lacking in the content test at the elementary level. 

■ Scoring all subjects separately and developing cut-scores for each subject. 124 

■ Indicating publicly what percentage of questions answered correctly is represented by each cut-score. 

■ Periodically releasing full tests for public review. 

The most important first step is to move to stand-alone licensing tests in reading and mathematics for elementary 
and special education teacher candidates. Currently, almost half of Texas' elementary teacher preparation programs 
are ignoring Texas regulations on preparing elementary teachers in the science of reading. The nation's mathematics 
deficiencies have been well documented, a problem that undoubtedly begins with elementary teachers' own lack of 
knowledge in mathematics. 125 The most effective means to enforce the regulations are to create and require rigorous 
stand-alone licensing tests that assess understanding of the science of reading and elementary mathematics topics. 



1 22 The National Task Force on Certification in Physics has recently issued a report urging states to "remove general science teacher certification 
and replace it with endorsements in individual subject areas." National Task Force on Certification in Physics: Report Synopsis, January 28, 
2010, American Association of Physics Teachers. http://www.aapt.org/aboutaapt/reports/upload/PTEC_Task_Force_Report.pdf 

1 23 Information on Georgia's licensing tests can be found at http://www.gace.nesinc.com/ 

124 At least one other state (Florida) is moving toward an elementary licensing test that is capable of also providing separate scores for 
English/language arts, social studies and science. Texas should do the same. 

1 25 NCTQ's national study on the mathematics preparation of elementary teachers discusses this and can be found at http://www.nctq.Org/p/ 
publications/docs/nctq_ttmath_fullreport_20090603062928.pdf 
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For examples of regulatory frameworks that ensure that elementary teachers are prepared to teach the science of 
reading, Texas should look to Virginia, California, Connecticut or Massachusetts. 126 For an example of a regulatory 
framework in mathematics, Massachusetts offers the only viable model . 127 

INSTITUTIONALLY BASED REMEDIES 

1. Adopt exit standards, 

2. Improve elementary mathematics preparation, 

3. Teach the science of reading, and 

4. Improve content preparation. 

Adopt exit standards 

Nothing prevents education programs or a consortium of education programs from developing and administering 
exit assessments of appropriate rigor in the areas in which current licensing tests are deficient. We would argue 
that any teacher preparation program that continues to offer certification programs for which current licensing 
tests are inadequate without requiring its own exit tests is not doing its part to improve teacher quality. We recommend 
that the Texas programs with exemplary ratings on reading and mathematics preparation programs take the lead 
in obtaining and administering suitable reading pedagogy and elementary mathematics exit tests. 

Improve elementary mathematics preparation 

Texas can also ensure that mathematics preparation of elementary teachers is improved by specifying the nature of 
coursework that preparation programs should offer by requiring three mathematics courses addressing elementary and 
middle school topics and one mathematics methods course focused on elementary topics — numbers and operations, 
in particular . 128 Massachusetts is also a model for developing a regulatory framework that accomplishes these goals 
in the area of mathematics preparation, with extensive regulatory guidance (and a rigorous, stand-alone mathematics 
test ). 129 



126 Only a very small number of licensing tests actually verify teacher candidates' knowledge of the science of reading. Stotsky, S. (2006). 
Why American students do not learn to read very welkThe unintended consequences of Title II and Teacher Testing. Third Education Group 
Review, 2(2); and Rigden, D. W. (2006). Report on licensure alignment with the essential components of effective reading instruction. 
Washington, D.C.: Reading First Teacher Education Network. 

127 The guidelines can be found at Massachusetts Dept, of Education, Guidelines for the Mathematical Preparation of Elementary Teachers 
(June 2007), p. 4: http://www.doe.mass.edu/mtel/MathGuidance.pdf. Sample test items can be found at http://www.mtel.nesinc.com/ 
PDFs/MA_FLD003_Subtestll_PRACTICE_TEST.pdf 

1 28 NCTQ's national study on the mathematics preparation of elementary teachers can be found at http://www.nctq.Org/p/publications/docs/ 
nctq_ttmath_fullreport_20090603062928.pdf. Resources for instructors teaching elementary content mathematics courses for elementary 
teacher candidates can be found at http://www.nctq.org/resources/math/ 

129 The guidelines can be found at Massachusetts Dept, of Education, Guidelines for the Mathematical Preparation of Elementary Teachers 
(June 2007), p. 4: http://www.doe.mass.edu/mtel/MathGuidance.pdf. Sample test items can be found at http://www.mtel.nesinc.com/ 
PDFs/MA_FLD003_Subtestll_PRACTICE_TEST.pdf 
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Teach the science of reading 

Teacher preparation programs should take the following steps to improve reading preparation for both elementary 
and special education teacher candidates: 

■ Build faculty expertise in the science of reading 

■ Ensure that the overall program design allows for sufficient and proper coverage of scientifically based 
reading instruction, with a coordinated sequence of teacher training in reading. 

■ Provide guidance to help instructors select strong textbooks from the vast number of available options. 

Improve content preparation 

College administrators, liberal arts department chairs and education program administrators should configure 
general education and education program requirements to cover the broad liberal arts preparation required by 
elementary teachers, with requirements for coursework that can be skipped to account for teacher-candidate 
strengths or targeted to correct weaknesses. 

As an operating principle, 80 percent of non-education courses should be taught by permanent liberal arts faculty. 
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Appendices 

Appendix A: Findings from NCTQ's State Teacher Policy Yearbook 2009 

Texas' state's regulatory framework provides important context for the focus of this paper. Most of the state 
regulatory weaknesses that we discuss in this report are explored in more detail in NCTQ's State Teacher Policy 
Yearbook 2009 (www.nctq.org/stpy). The following summarizes findings relevant to this study. 

■ Texas lags in developing a data system that can be used to provide evidence of teacher and teacher preparation 
program effectiveness. The capacity to link data on student academic growth to teacher preparation programs 
will not be available before 2012. 

■ Current standards for teacher preparation programs related to their graduates' passage rates on licensure 
exams are not meaningful measures of program performance. This situation will soon change to provide 
more meaningful measures. In spring 2009, the state passed legislation requiring programs to report not 
only pass rates on licensure tests but also: participants' satisfaction with the training and support received 
in the program, including their preparedness to teach upon completion; program completers' impact on 
K-12 student learning; retention rates for program completers; employer satisfaction data. 

■ NCTQ notes positively thatTexas requires that approved undergraduate teacher preparation programs only 
accept teacher candidates who have passed a basic skills test and that the state sets the minimum score 
for this test. 

■ Commendably, Texas requires that teacher preparation programs prepare elementary teacher candidates 
to teach to the state's elementary student standards. However, NCTQ notes that it is quite hard to moni- 
tor or enforce these standards, absent a licensing test that 1) is directly aligned to state student learning 
standards; and 2) reports teacher performance in each subject area, so that teachers cannot fail a subject 
area or two and still pass the test. 

■ Texas properly requires that teacher preparation programs address the science of reading. However, as will 
be discussed, the licensing test used to assess proficiency in reading instruction is structured so as to make 
it possible to answer many of the reading questions incorrectly and still pass the test. 

■ While NCTQ endorses the Texas requirement that elementary education candidates take at least nine 
semester credit hours of mathematics, we observe that the state specifies neither the requisite content of 
these classes nor that they must meet the needs of elementary teachers. Also, as with reading, it may be 
possible to fail the mathematics portion of the licensing test and still pass the test. 

■ Because Texas does not monitor the number of credit hours that preparation programs require, it is difficult 
to ensure efficient delivery of content to teacher candidates. 
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■ Texas allows new teachers who have satisfied all requirements for the initial teacher certification, except 
the examination requirements, to teach under a nonrenewable permit for no more than one year. The state 
also allows teachers who have not met licensure requirements to teach under an emergency permit for up 
to three years. 

■ Texas's requirements do not ensure that special education teachers are prepared to teach content-area 
subject matter due to a variety of failures related to mandates regarding subject matter preparation, the 
nature of licensure tests and the fact that dual certification (in which special education teachers must attain 
licensure in both special education and a specific subject area) is not required. 

■ Commendably, Texas requires all new teachers to pass a pedagogy test based on its own standards. 

■ Lastly, NCTQ notes positively that Texas does not require its teacher preparation programs to attain national 
accreditation in order to receive state approval, nor does it allow them to substitute national accreditation for 
state program approval. 
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